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DIE UBERWINDUNG DES NULLPUNKTS. 
DEUTSCHE LITERATUR SEIT 194s. I. 


VON HANS EGON HOLTHUSEN'’ 


Ats im Herbst 1945, nach der Besetzung Deutschlands durch die alliierten 
Streitkrafte, auf grauem Papier und in schlechten Einbinden wieder die 
ersten Druckerzeugnisse erschienen, da stand zunichst alles, was geschrieben 
wurde, im Zeichen der politischen und militarischen Ereignisse. 

Das gesitige Leben spielte sich damals vorwiegend in einer Reihe von 
srossen Zeitschriften ab, die bevorzugte Ausdruckfsorm war der Essay. 
Selbst Manner ersten Ranges und Autoren mit einer eigenen und urspriing- 
lichen Thematik wie der Existenzphilosoph Karl Jaspers unterwarfen sich 
der politischen Forderung des Tages und liessen ihr Opus ftir einige Zeit auf 
sich beruhen. So hat Jaspers damals als Mitherausgeber der Heidelberger 
Zeitschrift Die Wandlung in zahlreichen Aufsatzen das Seinige getan, um zu 
einer demokratischen ‘Reorienticrung’ der deutschen Intelligenz beizutragen, 
indem er seinen in strengen philosophischen Operationen erarbeiteten 
‘existenziellen’ Freiheitsbegriff mit einer etwas beingstigenden Unbe- 
fangenheit auf das politische Leben iibertrug. Getrieben von der Stimme 
scines tiberaus feinen und empfindlichen Gewissens, gequalt von der Unge- 
heuerlichkeit der Verbrechen, die im Namen des deutschen Volkes begangen 
worden waren, hat er sich in einer scharfsinnigen und gerechten Studie, die 
1946 erschien, mit der ‘Schuldfrage’ auseinandergesetzt und einiges Licht in 
das Dunkel gebracht, von dem dieses schwierige Problem bis dahin umgeben 
gewesen war. Noch seine umfangreiche und weitausholende Geschichts- 
philosophie, die er 1949 unter dem Titel Vom Urpsrung und Ziel der Geschichte 
veroffentlichte, wurde unter wesentlich zeitkritischen Gesichtspunkten 
konzipiert und niedergeschrieben. Sie ist von der Leidenschaft eines rigorosen 
Ethikers getragen, der es auf die Sffentliche Erziehung des Menschenge- 
schlechts, auf praktische “‘Beforderung der Humanitit’ abgesehen hat und sich 
mit unermtidlich wiederholten Appellen an die sittliche Freiheit des Men- 
schen wendet, um die in einem so Entsetzen erregenden Grade entartete 
Gesellschaft von heute en bloc ‘auf eine hohere Stufe zu heben’. Die Quin- 
tessenz dieser Geschichtsphilosophie ist “Glaube an den Menschen’, eine neue, 
existenzphilosophisch formulierte Variante des europaischen Humanismus, 
die an die Sprache der klassischen Aufklirung des 18. Jahrhunderts 
erinnert. 

In den vier oder ftinf bedeutenden literarisch-politischen und kultur- 


! Part of a colloquium delivered at the Institute of Germanic Languages and Literatures, University of 
London, on April 26th, 1951. 
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kritischen Zeitschriften, die in den ersten beiden Jahren nach dem Zusam- 
menbruch an die Offentlichkeit traten, wurde die neue Gruppenbildung 
innerhalb der nachfaschistischen deutschen Intelligenz allmahlich sichtbar. 
Aus dem chaotischen Stimmengewirr der ersten Monate, aus einer Unsumme 


~— 


von kurzatmigen und unseridsen Raisonnements hatten sich bis 1947 die | 


wesentlichen Themenstellungen herauskristallisiert: der liberale Demo- 
kratismus der Wandlung, der dem, was die Amerikaner mit einem nicht 


schr gliicklichen Ausdruck ‘re-education’ nannten, am weitesten entgegen- | 


kam; der klare und ideologisch zugespitzte, aber weltoffene Katholizismus 
der Zeitschrift Hochland, die schon 1903 gegriindet und wihrend des letzten 
Krieges verboten worden war; die sehr lebendigen und unruhigen, wesent- 
lich politisch interessierten Frankfurter Hefte, die Katholizismus und Sozialis- 
mus zu vereinigen suchen und einen leidenschaftlichen Kampf gegen die 
restaurativen Tendenzen der offiziellen westdeutschen Nachkriegspolitik 
und -wirtschaft ftihren, herausgegeben von dem héchst temperamentvollen 


eer" 


—_— 


Publizisten Eugen Kogon, der viele Jahre in Buchenwald gefangen war und | 
unter dem Titel Der SS-Staat im Jahre 1946 die beste politische Darstellung | 


der nationalsozialistischen Konzentrationslagerpraxis verd6ffentlicht _ hat. 
Schliesslich der in Baden-Baden erscheinende Merkur, eine ‘deutsche Zeit- 
schrift fiir europaisches Denken’, das eigentliche Organ der intellektuellen 


und sthetischen ‘high brows’, das seinem Charakter nach am ehesten mit | 


den beriihmten curopiisch orientierten Vorbildern der zwanziger Jahre, wie 
Criterion, Nouvelle Revue frangaise, Die Neue Rundschau oder Ortegas Revista 
de Occidente zu vergleichen wire. Eine Zeitschrift, die bemiiht ist, alle 
Stimmen ersten Ranges aus dem geistigen Leben der ganzen westlichen 
Welt zu Wort kommen zu lassen, die nicht ideologisch festgelegt ist, sondern 
mit einer Art intellektueller ‘Situationsethik’ ihre Wahrheit von Mal zu Mal 
entscheidet bezw. anheimstellt und daher einen hartnickigen Kampf gegen 
alle Formen des politischen, wissenschaftlichen und religidsen Ideologismus 
fiihrt. 

Damit seien wenigstens die wichtigsten und reprasentativsten Leistungen 
aus einer grossen Anzahl periodischer Erscheinungen genannt, auf deren 
Seiten die vom Lawinendonner der nationalen Katastrophe noch betiubte 
Intelligenz sich um Selbstbesinnung und geistige Orientierung bemiihte und 
ein unschitzbares Mass an intensiver, ja fieberhafter Arbeit ihren Nieder- 
schlag fand. Auf dic literarischen und politischen Organe der sowjetisch 
besetzten Zone will ich hier nicht eingehen, denn in ihnen herrscht, auch 
wenn dic Aufmachung anspruchsvoll genug ist, um westliche Augen 
anzuzichen, die Monotonie ciner kommunistisch gelenkten ‘Kulturpolitik’, 
und von einer freien und lebendigen Entwicklung kann in diesen Bezirken 
nicht die Rede sein. 

Deutschland als geistige Méglichkeit befand sich in diesen Jahren durchaus 


— 
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in der Lage des Empfangenden und von aussen Uberwiltigten. Die Grenzen 
des Landes, das sich jahrelang in einem bésartigen Provinzialismus von der 
iibrigen Welt abgeschlossen hatte, waren von allen Seiten gewaltsam ge6ffnet 
worden, und im Gefolge der alliierten Armeen str6mte eine Flut von fremden 
Ideen und literarischen Erzeugnissen in das politische und geistige Vakuum 
ein. Deutschland ist zu allen Zeiten das Land der Ubersetzer gewesen, und 
der Begriff “Weltliteratur’ ist bei uns geprigt worden, durch den Mund 
Goethes. So stiirzte sich unsere Intelligenz denn diesmal auch mit beson- 
derem Heisshunger auf alles, was von aussen kam. Die Situation war nicht 
ohne Ironie, insofern als verschiedene philosophische, wissenschaftliche und 
literarische Str6mungen und Ideenkomplexe, die einst von Deutschland aus 
in die Welt gegangen waren, nun von aussen her wieder in unser Land 
eindrangen und als ‘dernier cri’ ciner modernen und fortgeschrittenen 
Geistigkeit ausgegeben wurden. So kehrten die Grundgedanken der 
deutschen Existenzphilosophie, die bei uns schon in den zwanziger und 
dreissiger Jahren von einer intellektuellen Elite aufgenommen und verar- 
beitet worden waren, in etwas popularisierter und parftimierter Form als 
franzdsischer “Existenzialismus’ wieder zu uns zuriick. Die Psychoanalyse 
Freudscher Prigung, die in Mitteleuropa vor 25 Jabren ein geistiges Ereignis 
ersten Ranges war und dann gewissermassen tiberwunden, d.h. in ihre engen 
wissenschaftlichen Grenzen zuriickgewiesen wurde, wird uns heute von 
vielen Amerikanern als Ersatzreligion ftir unbefriedigte Intellektuelle und, 
vor allem, ihre Frauen serviert. Russische ‘Kulturoffiziere’ kamen nach 
Deutschland, um dem Heimatlande des theoretischen Marxismus marxis- 
tische Grundbegriffe beizubringen. Ein grosser und urspriinglicher Dichter 
wie Franz Kafka, der schon um 1910 die Welt der totalen Biirokratie, des 
Terrors und der Angst, in der wir heute leben, in genialen Parabeln vorweg- 
genommen hatte, wurde in den zwanziger Jahren in Deutschland gedruckt 
und gelesen. Heute muss er, infolge der sinnlosen Kulturpolitik der Nazis, 
von Amerika aus, wo der Kafka-Kult neuerdings die wunderlichsten Bliiten 
treibt, unter grossen Schwierigkeiten wieder nach Deutschland eingeftihrt 
werden. Im Gegensatz zu ihm ist tibrigens der zweite zeitgendssische 
deutsche Dichter von internationaler Geltung, Rainer Maria Rilke, von 
seinem Volke niemals verschmaht oder verleugnet worden. Die Rilke- 
Pflege und Rilke-Deutung ist seit dem Tode des Dichters (1926) immer von 
kontinuierlicher Intensitat gewesen, und die bedingstigende Flutwelle der 
deutschen Rilke-Literatur erreichte schon in der Mitte der dreissiger Jahre 
einen kaum noch tiberbietbaren Héhepunkt. 

Unter denen, die zuriickkamen, waren — last not least — auch die Emi- 
granten, die sich den sehr aufnahmefiahigen deutschen Biichermarkt und die 
stoffgierigen deutschen Biihnen wieder zu erobern trachteten. Ihre Riickkehr 
in die deutsche Offentlichkeit war in einzelnen Fallen mit politischen 
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Reibereien und heftigen Pressefehden verbunden, es zeigte sich, dass die 
Verstandigung zwischen Emigranten und Daheimgebliebenen oft nur unter 
grossen Schwierigkeiten herzustellen war, dass keine der beiden Parteien 
die Lage der anderen, ihre Erlebnisse, ihre Leistungen, die pers6nlichen und 
politischen Leiden und Kampfe, die auf beiden Sciten bestanden worden 
waren, recht zu wiirdigen wusste. Nur in wenigen Fallen wird es méglich 
sein, dass ein Emigrant nach jahrelanger, von einer Unsumme entsetzlicher 
Ereignisse beschwerter Abwesenheit véllig unbefangen in sein Vaterland 
zurtickkehrt und dort mit spontaner Herzlichkeit begriisst wird, als ob nichts 
gewessen ware. Ein solcher Gliicksfall war der Dramatiker Carl Zuckmayer, 
dessen Schauspiel Des Teufels General kurz nach dem Kriege mit ungeheurem 
Erfolg iiber alle deutschen Biihnen ging. In diesem Stiick, das den Unter- 
gang eines deutschen Fliegergenerals in dem Konflikt zwischen anstindigem 
Soldatentum und politischer Lemurenherrschaft darstellt und sich durch 
eine erstaunliche Echtheit der Atmosphire auszeichnet, hatte der Autor 
bewiesen, dass er, obwohl durch einen Ozean von der Heimat getrennt, 
doch immer den Kontakt mit seinem Volke behalten hatte. Solche Fille, 
wie gesagt, sind dic Ausnahme. Aufs Ganze gesehen, wird es eines hohen 
Grades von Takt, Geduld und gegenseitigem Entgegenkommen bediirfen, 


~~ 


—_ 


ee 


damit die beiden deutschen Literaturen, die emigrierte und die nichtemi- | 
grierte, wieder zusammenwachsen kénnen. Der Prozess ist im Gange und | 


hat bis heute schon grosse Fortschritte gemacht. 
Wie lasst sich nun aber die geistige Situation in Deutschland bestimmen, 
nachdem das ‘Dritte Reich’ mit diabolischem Geheul zur Holle gefahren 


——— 


war, und welchen Ausdruck hat sie im Schrifttum der Nachkriegszeit | 


gefunden? In das geistige Vakuum, das zwischen den Zeiten entstanden war, 
ergoss sich sehr bald eine Flut von dokumentarischer Literatur, Erinnerungs-, 
Rechtfertigungs-, Anklagebiicher, darunter, als besonders zahlreiche Spezies, 
Dutzende von Biichern und Broschiiren tiber die Schrecken der Konzen- 
trationslager, und eine lange Reihe von Berichten und Memoiren von 
militirischen und diplomatischen Gréssen der Nazizeit, zunachst solcher aus 
dem Lager des Widerstands, spiter auch solcher aus den Rangen der offi- 
zidsen Politik. Werke von bleibendem kiinstlerischem Werte waren in 
diesen Bereichen héchst selten; das schénste Buch dieser Gattung sind 
zweifellos die aus dem Wust der iibrigen Produkte weit herausragenden 





ET ee 


Tag- und Nachtbiicher des katholischen Essayisten und Philosophen Theodor | 


Haecker, der wenige Tage vor Kriegsende gestorben war. Es ist das heim- 
liche, unter standiger Lebensgefahr niedergeschriebene Kriegstagebuch eines 
einsamen, von Trauer, Zorn und religidser Inbrunst verzehrten Mannes, 
der nicht nur ein christlicher Denker ersten Ranges, sondern auch einer der 
bedeutendsten deutschen Schriftsteller der letzten 30 Jahre gewesen ist, und 
es ist das grossartigste Dokument eines unbeugsamen geistigen Widerstandes 
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gegen die Michte der Barbarei und des politischen Satanismus, geschrieben 
in einer Prosa, die durch die Muster der klassischen Latinitat erzogen und 
so stark und reif und kiihn ist wie schwerer, alter Wein. 

‘Ich habe Schwierigkeiten und lebe unter ciner Wolke,’ so beschliesst 
Haecker eine seiner Tagebuchaufzeichnungen aus dem Jahre 1940, ‘aber ich 
habe eine unfehlbare Methode: wenn die Schwierigkeiten zu gross werden, 
so sttirze ich mich in die Unbegreiflichkeit Gottes.’. Was Haecker in der 
Inbrunst des Gebets zu bewiltigen vermag, das wird in diesen Jahren vor 
und nach dem Zusammenbruch von anderen Autoren seines Formats auf 
anderen Wegen der Erkenntnis und des Ausdrucks zu ergriinden versucht: 
das Bewusstsein von einer Grundlagenkrisis der abendlindischen Weit, ja 
des Menschen tiberhaupt. In einem Augenblick, da im Politischen vor aller 
Augen eine konsequente ‘reductio ad nihilum’ vollzogen wurde, die das 
ganze deutsche Staatswesen mit allen seinen Einrichtungen und scheinbar 
auch noch die ganze nationale Geschichte betraf, da es Hochverrat bedeutete, 
am Leben zu bleiben, und die grenzenlose Totalitit eines Terror-Regimes 
umschlug in die grenzenlose Neutralitit der Anarchie, in diesem Augenblick 
wurde auch im Reiche des Geistes ein absoluter Indifferenzpunkt erreicht, der 
entweder theologisch oder aber nihilistisch interpretiert werden konnte. 
Die Jasperssche “Grenzsituation’ war zum nationalen Schicksal geworden. 
Wahrend Thomas Mann im Doktor Faustus vom ‘Ende’ und vom ‘Ende 
des Endes’ spricht und seinen Helden in seinem letzten Oratorium so etwas 
wie die ‘Zuriicknahme’ der Welt betreiben lisst, sodass schliesslich alles in 
Schweigen und Nacht versinkt und nur noch die leiseste “Hoffnung jenseits 
der Hoftnungslosigkeit’ erlaubt ist, sehen wir Ernst Jiinger in der Uniform 
eines Offiziers des deutschen Heeres tiber den ‘absoluten Nullpunkt’ philoso- 
phieren. Etwa gleichzeitig entsteht in Frankreich eine Literatur des Ekels 
und der programmatischen Verzweiflung, Camus verkiindet seinen “Mythos 
des Absurden’, in England wird das Schlagworrt ‘frustration’ nahezu popular. 
Ganz Europa scheint sich wenigstens in einem Punkte einig zu sein: in der 
Radikalitat seines Pessimismus. 

Die beiden deutschen Schriftsteller, die ich von den innerhalb unserer 
Grenzen lebenden Autoren ftir die bedeutendsten halte, weil sie die starksten 
Energien ausstrahlen und jeder von ihnen der Sprache ein neues, suggestives 
und originales Muster abgewonnen hat, Ernst Jiinger (geb. 1895) namlich 
und Gottfried Benn (geb. 1886), sie stimmen bei aller Verschiedenheit doch 
in einer Bezichung tiberein: in ihrer Neigung, am Rande des Nichts intel- 
lektuell und kiinstlerisch zu operieren. Ihr gemeinsames Anliegen ist die 
Bewusstmachung und Darstellung der geistigen und seelischen Situation der 
Gegenwart, es ist die Diagnose der ‘Lage’. Der Ausdruck ‘Lage’, den sie 
beide mit Vorliebe verwenden, hat einen Unterton von militirischer, von 
generalstiblicher Terminologie, und das ist kein Zufall, denn in beiden 
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Fallen ist’ die Bindung an die Lebensform des Soldaten von Bedeutung fiir 
die persdnlich-biographische und ftir die thematische Entwicklung des 
Autors. Von Jiinger ist es bekannt, dass er als Leutnant des ersten Welt- 
krieges legendenhafte Taten des Mutes vollbracht hat und als jiingster offizier 
des kaiserlichen Heeres mit dem “Pour le mérite’ ausgezeichnet wurde. Mit 
25 Jahren veréffentlichte er den Band In Stahlgewittern, den André Gide noch 
nach Jahrzehnten als das schénste Kriegsbuch bezeichnet, das er je gelesen 
habe, dann gesellt er sich zu den Kreisen der “konservative Revolutionire’, 
die der Weimarer Republik kritisch, ja feindlich gegenitiberstanden, und 
deren Welt- und Zeitdeutung ganz vom Pathos des Grabenkimpfers von 
1918 getragen war. In dem Buche Der Arbeiter, Herrschaft und Gestalt von 
1932 erreicht diese Entwicklung ihren Héhepunkt: Jiinger entwirft das Bild 
einer straft durchkonstruierten, militirisch-technokratischen Arbeitswelt und 
prigt die Begriffe “Werkstittenlandschaft’ und ‘totale Mobilmachung’, und 
obwohl das alles nur als Diagnose eines unaufhaltsamen Prozesses gemeint 
war, gilt er hinfort bei vielen Lesern und Kritikern als Schrittmacher eines 
intellektuellen Faschismus. Als Hitler seine Macht zu befestigen und 
auszubreiten begann, hatte sich jedoch die Thematik Jiingers wiederum 
gewandelt: er ergeht sich in ‘Figuren’ und “Capriccios’, in denen er durch 
eine magisch-physiognomische Optik und die Kraft seines prignanten, 
ageressiven und herrisch verknappten Stils jeweils ein Stiick Wirklichkeit in 


— 


ree 


sinnférdernden Mustern aufgliihen lisst, er ver6ffentlicht 1939 die Marmor- | 


Klippen, die als ein chiffriertes Dokument des Widerstandes gegen die 
Lemuren- und Schinderwelt des Naziregimes grosses Aufsehen erregten und 
ihn in den Augen der damaligen Machthaber verdichtig machten. Wahrend 
des zweiten Weltkrieges findet man ihn als Hauptmann in Frankreich und 
voriibergehend auch in Russland wieder, nun freilich nicht mehr als Front- 
soldaten, sondern als Gast und Freund hoher Offiziere und als Mitwisser der 
antifaschistischen Generalsfronde in Paris. Seine Hochschatzung des 
soldatischen Typus als eines der grossen symbolischen Charaktere der 
Epoche ist unvermindert, darin ist er Geistern wie Hemingway, Malraux 
oder Oberst Lawrence verwandt. Aber die Tendenz seines Denkens geht 
jetzt nicht mehr auf Versachlichung und kollektivistische Disziplin, sondern 
auf die Rettung des Menschen, seines Leibes und seiner Seele, aus dem 
Rachen des Leviathan. Darum sicht er in der Ritterlickheit die entscheidende 
Tugend des Offiziers und legt Wert darauf, festzustellen, ‘dass in diesem 
Kriege in meiner Nahe noch nie ein Rechtsbruch stattgefunden hat, und dass 
ich manchen verhinderte’. Mit Entsetzen verzeichnet er alle Exzesse des 
Terrors, alle Untaten des politischen und militirischen Nihilismus, von 
denen er Kenntnis erhilt. Die eigentlichen Helden dieses Krieges sind fiir 
ihn nicht die Gefallenen der Schlachtfelder, sondern die Opfer der Ausrot- 
tungsaktionen und die Blutzeugen des Schaffotts. Ihrem Andenken ist die 
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beriihmte Friedensschrift gewidmet, die nach 1945 in zahlreichen Exem- 
plaren illegal in Deutschland verbreitet wurde. 

Die philosophische Konfrontation mit dem Nichts, die Nietzsche in den 
achtziger Jahren des 19. Jahrhunderts in genialen Antizipationen beschrieben 
hatte, wurde fiir die Generation Jiingers in den ‘Stahlgewittern’ des ersten 
Weltkrieges zu einem physischen Erlebnis und geistigen Abenteuer von 
epochemachender Bedeutung. Die Lage des Menschen wurde unter dem 
Bilde des ‘verlorenen Postens’ begriffen, der in Erwartung des sicheren 
Unterganges verbissen weiterkimpft. Doch hat Jiinger sich selbst niemals 
als einen Verkiinder, sondern immer nur als einen Diagnostiker des zeit- 
gendssischen Nihilismus verstanden. Schon friih bekennt er, dass er anfange, 
‘am Zweifel zu zweifeln und an den Glauben zu glauben’. Schon der 
‘Arbeiter’ ist ein Versuch, eine hierarchische Weltordnung zu entwerfen, in 
der freilich das Hieron selbst noch nicht wieder zugelassen ist. Spiter ist 
6fters davon die Rede, dass es méglich sein miisse, zum ‘Arbeiter’ einen 
‘theologischen Anhang’ zu schreiben. Jiinger hat ihn bis heute nicht 
geschrieben, wenn er sich auch in seinen spaiteren Werken immer weiter in 
das Vorfeld des Glaubens hineintastet, sich in Paris einem intensiven Studium 
der Bibel ergibt und tiber die magische Kraft des Gebets meditiert. Sein 
bisher letztes Wort ist die theoretische Anerkennung des Christentums als 
der einzig méglichen und wirksamen Gegenkraft gegen den Nihilismus. 
Sein pers6nliches Credo lautet: “Wir stehen vor unsichtbaren Tempeln’. 

Das eigentliche Faszinans ist fiir Jiinger die Wirklichkeit des Todes. So 
beschaftigt er sich in den Strahlungen auffallend lebhaft mit allen Hinrich- 
tungen, Erschiessungen, Vernichtungsaktionen, von denen er erfahrt, er 
durchwiihlt die Stinde der Pariser Bouquinisten nach alten Berichten tiber 
Schriffbriiche und Expeditionen mit tédlichem Ausgang. Ahnlich wie 
Hemingway konstruiert er erzahlerische und anekdotische Pointen von 
erbarmungsloser Furchtbarkeit, in denen die aristokratische Wiirde des 
Menschen als des Wesens, das sich opfern kann, strahlend sichtbar wird. 
Sein Blick und seine Aussage haben immer noch die grausame Sachlichkeit 
des Grabenoffiziers, man fiihlt die heimliche Genugtuung, die er angesichts 
absolut tédlicher Situationen empfindest. Man glaubt so etwas wie das 
Zischen einer abgezogenen Handgranate aus seinen Sitzen herauszuhéren, 
und seine moralischen Rasonnements haben gelegentlich etwas unangenehm 
Salbungsvolles. Und doch hat sich im Grunde sein Verhialtnis zum Tode 
gewandelt. Aus der wilden Todesverachtung eines Desperados ist eine Art 
Todesmystik geworden: “Der Tod hat sein Mysterium’, heisst es in den 
Strahlungen, ‘das das der Liebe noch iiberwiegt. Wir werden Eingeweihte, 
Mysten an seiner Hand.’ Und an anderer Stelle: “So sind auch wir Leichname 
in der Lebensflut. Erst wenn der Tod uns aufbricht, werden wir lebendig 
sein.’ Die Todesidee vermag im reifen Jiinger eine solche Glut des Geftihls 
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zu erzcugen, dass dic harten Rinder seiner cisarischen, petrifizierten, oft 
manierierten Prosa in ihr zerschmelzen und die Diktion sich zu einer merk- 
wiirdigen Innigkeit erweichen kann. Die Todesidee ist es auch, die in seinem 
Bewusstsein die Grenze aufhebt zwischen der hicsigen und der jenscitigen 
Welt. Durch sie erfahrt er Transzendenz, und sie ist es eigentlich, die ftir 
ihn die Idee Gottes vertritt. 

Die schriftstellerische Leistung Jiingers liegt prinzipiell in der Anwendung 
einer neuen Optik, die mit denkender Sinnlichkeit die Hieroglyphenschrift 
des Wirklichen zu dechiftrieren sucht. Seine enorme Einbildungskraft, 
deren Stirke nicht im Erfinden, sondern im Verwandeln liegt — darum kann 
er auch keine Romane schreiben, gehért er zu den Uberwindern des 
Romans — hat den magisch-phy siognomischen Blick, ftir den Innen und 
Aussen identisch sind, und vor dem sich die Elemente des Seins enthiillen. 
Was er in Triumen erlebt — und er ist ein ausserordentlich beflissener 
Berichterstatter seiner Triaume — hilft ihm die Geheimnisse der Wirklichkeit 
entschliisseln, und die Wirklichkeit, andererseits, hat Traumcharakter. 
Jiinger ist im Grunde Metaphysiker, aber ein solcher, der die Sinnfiguren 
des Seins im Sichtbaren Zu finden Weiss. = Pilanzenreiche , kann er sagen, 


niles Dinge als das Gunaiie: Was ihm vollkommen fernliegt, 
was er entschieden hinter sich lisst, ist alles psychoanalytische Anbohren 
und Entlarven der Seele, fiir ihn hat Psychologie sich im Sinne C. G. Jungs 
wieder in ‘Alchemie’ verwandelt. Insofern ist er einer der massgebenden 
Uberwinder des analytischen und freudianischen Denkens, als dessen Ver- 
treter innerhalb der zeitgendssischen deutschen Literatur an erster Stelle 
Thomas Mann genannt werden muss. 

Fiir Gottfried Benn ist ‘Nihilismus’ nicht ein Problem, sondern die 
Voraussetzung aller seiner kiinstlerischen Bemiihungen. ‘Sie versprachen 
mir bei der Ankiindgigung Ihres Besuches, mich nicht zu fragen, ob ich 
Nihilist sei’, so erklairt er 1949 in einem Interview. ‘In der Tat, diese Frage 
ist genau so inhaltlos, wie es die Frage wire, ob ich Schlittschuhlaufer sei 
oder Briefmarkensammler. Es kommt darauf an, was man aus seinem 
Nihilismus macht.’ Fiir ihn ist die ‘Lage’, die “Nietzsche-Lage’, wie er sie 
nennt, um damit anzudeuten, das alles, was seine Generation beschaftigt hat, 
schon von Nietzsche definitiv formuliert worden war und alles Weitere nur 
‘Exegese’ gewesen sci, diese Lage ist ftir ihn charakterisiert durch die radikale 
‘Relativierung, Relativierbarkeit der europaischen Gedankenwelt, den Ver- 
lust des Bestimmten und Absoluten’. Die Idee der Wahrheit hat abgewirt- 
schaftet: ‘Im Dialektischen’, sagt er, ‘ist offenbar Herbst’, oder: “Wenn Dinge 
sehr lange gedacht werden, fallen sie ins Nichts.’. Von Benn aus geschen, ist 
alles, was Jiinger unternimmt, um geistige Dimme gegen den Nihilismus 
zu errichten, ein Beispiel ftir die ‘theologische Emigration der deutschen 
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Literatur’, wie ein witziger Kritiker sich ausgedriickt hat, es ist ‘schéne 
Haltung, Stilentspannung, Konformismus’. Denn Gott ist in seinen Augen 
‘ein schlechtes Stilprinzip’. 

An die Stelle der geschichtlichen Welt, deren Bedeutung er leugnet, setzt 
Benn die ‘Ausdruckswelt’, und die Idee der Wahrheit will er durch die Idee 
des Stils ersetzt wissen: ‘Stil ist der Wahrheit iiberlegen. ’ Die einzige Wirk- 
lichkeit, an die Benn glaubt, ist das Kunstwerk. Es ist seine Antwort auf 
die ‘formfordernde Gewalt des Nichts’, ein Phinomen ausserhalb von 
Raum und Zeit und Geschichte: ‘Stein, Vers, Flotenlied. ’ Benns Formel ist 
der radikalste Asthetizismus, der sich denken lisst: “genug der Wahrheit’ — 
so schreibt er 1934 in seinem Lebensweg eines Inte ektualisten — ‘Formales 
mdége kommen, Fliichtiges, Tragschwingen mégen kommen, flach und leicht 
gehimmert, Schwebendes unter Azur, Aluminiumflichen, Ober - 
flachen-:Stil!— kurz, die neue, nach aussen gelagerte Welt.’ 

Als Ly tiker war Benn schon um 1912 an die Offentlichkcit getreten und 
hatte mit Gedichten von herzzerreissender Krassheit, von denen ihm der 
Zyklus Morgue den gréssten Ruhm einbrachte, seine Zeitgenossen erschreckt 
und hingerissen. Als einer der riicksichtslosesten Avantgardisten des Ex- 
pressionismus hatte er entblésst, was an Pathologie, physischem Verfall, 
besinnungsloser Sexualitit unter der Decke der biirgerlichen Gesellschaft 
verborgen war, ausgesprochen, was in Krebsbaracken und Frauenkliniken 
vorging, hatte die strengsten Tabus verletzt, hatte eine ganz neue wissen- 
schaftliche, speziell medizinische Nomenklatur in die Poesie eingeftihrt. 
Sein Thema war und ist bis heute geblieben die Spannung zwischen einem 
rauschhaften Biologismus und einem eisigen Intellektualismus: einerseits der 
‘Schwellungscharakter der Schépfung’, das Phallische, Triebhafte, der 
europafliichtige Siidseetraum, die ‘trunkene Flut’ vorbewusster Zustinde — 
andererseits das schneidende Nein des Geistes gegen die Natur. Die neuere 
Lyrik Benns ist ein sanfterer Nachklang dieser Melodie, massvoller im Ton, 
aber ohne die ktihne Stosskraft der jugendlichen Produktion, voll von der 
Melancholie eines ganz im Bewusstsein des Endes lebenden Europiers, voll 
von “Trauer und Licht’. Was neuerdings mehr hervortritt, ist die Bennsche 
Prosa, die ein eigentiimliches Gemisch aus reflektiven, erzahlerischen und 
beschreibenden Elementen darstellt, eine “Prosa ausserhalb von Raum und 
Zeit’, wie der Autor selbst sie charakterisiert, ‘ins Imaginire gebaut, ins 
Momentane, Flaichige gelegt, ihr Gegenteil ist Psychologie und Evolution’. 
Sic ist der Versuch, ‘das Problem der absoluten Prosa’ zu lésen: cin Stil der 
expressiven Evokationen, der die Syntax zertriummert und die Bruch- 
stiicke nach dem Gesetz einer suggestiven jazzartigen Rhythmik aneinander- 
reiht. Ein Stil, der naturwissenschaftliche und philosophische Terminologien 
verwendet, aber auch Anklinge an technische, militarische, kunst- und litera- 
turkritische Vokabularien, an zeitungsdeutsche und amtsdeutsche Rede- 
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wendungen und Schnoddrigkeiten aus dem Berliner Strassenjargon in sich 
aufnimmt, ein echter City-Stil, der der technisch-zivilisatorischen Welt, in 
der wir leben, ihre ‘objektiven Korrelate’ liefert: blitzend von ironischen, 
parodistischen und zynischen Lichtern, enorm priazis und gleichzeitig rhap- 
sodisch, lyrisch, im Ganzen merkwiirdig beriickend, und wo der rasante 
und sehr minnliche Zynismus dieses Autors seine skurrilsten Bltiten treibt, 
ergeben sich oft die wunderbarsten Kadenzen, die hinreissendste Poesie. 
Der nihilistische Asthetizismus vermag den Leser in ein Element grenzen- 
loser Freiheit und weltiiberlegener Ironie zu versetzen, das ihn berauscht. 
Daher sind literarische Feinschmecker auf diese Nachkriegsbiicher des alten 
Expressionisten, Der Ptolemder, Drei alte Manner, Ausdruckswelt, Doppelleben, 
versessen wie auf stimulierende Drogen, denn diese Rhapsodien lassen sich 
schliirfen wie giftgriiner Pernod.’ 


l To be continued in the October number. 
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HISTORY OF LITERATURE AND LITERARY CRITICISM 
BY WALTER MONCH! 


THE subjects of literary research and methods of literary criticism have 
undergone a great variety of changes in the last few decades. Certain sub- 
jects have been exhausted, many problems have been solved. Much that 
was of interest yesterday is considered of less value for research or not worth 
presenting today. 

In Germany, literary research, inspired by Dilthey, started developing on 
the lines of philosophical history. The interest in the thought-content of a 
poetic work, in the philosophy of a poet, and in the spirit of a generation 
or an epoch, was transferred to the artistic value of an individual work. At 
times the poets themselves demanded an intellectual interpretation of their 
writings. In Heinrich von Kleist’s “Briefe eines Dichters an einen andern’, 
Berliner Abendblatter, January sth, 1811, we read: 


A thirsty man is not interested in the bowl, but the fruit which it contains . 
however beautiful language, rhythm, or the harmony of the sounds in w hich 
the spirit of a work is enclosed may be, they are in themselves . . . nothing 
but a veritable, although natural and necessary evil . . . I strive to the best of 
my ability, to give clarity to my expression, meaning to the verse structure 
and lend charm and vigour to the sound of words — not merely that these 
things may appear for their own sake, but solely and exclusively for the idea 
which they contain. 


During the last twenty years or so the opinion that the special concern of 
literary criticism is a concentration of research on the literary work of art 
as such has gained prominence. A poetic work, it is asserted, is a self-con- 
tained organism; it has its own laws, it creates its own world. We should 
cease to regard and evaluate the literary work of art as the expression of an 
idea, a personality, a nation or a generation, and say with Mme de Staél, 
‘La littérature est l’expression de la société’; instead, we should try to 
analyse literary works purely according to aesthetic categories. As we have 
just recalled Kleist, his contemporary Heinrich Adam Miiller should now 
be mentioned, whose dictum, “A poem is an entire, self-contained, created 
world’ (‘Von der Idee der Schénheit’, 1807-8) acquires special significance 
in this connection. 

This sentence could be used as a motto for Wolfgang Kayser’s recently 
published book (Das sprachliche Kunstwerk. Eine Einftihrung in die Literatur- 
wissenschaft. Bern, 1948). The author distinguishes between an ‘historical’ and 
a ‘scientific’ approach to a literary work of art. Biographical, sociological 

1 Translated by Gabriele Reichbach. 
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and ‘geisteswissenschaftliche’ orientation and methods of research in literary 
history, says Kayser, impede the fulfilment of the real task, while aesthetic 
and ‘formal’ methods lead to the centre and are the real concern of literary 
criticism. Kayser’s book is an attempt to reveal the task facing the new 
generation of critics. It is admirable in its treatment of a large body of 
material, in the clarity of its structure, and in the interpretation of the 
examples of poetry and prose which the author uses for illustration. 

The author uses extracts from Latin, German, English, American, French, 
Spanish and Portuguese works to demonstrate his methods; occasional 
references are made to Italian and to Danish works. The examples are taken 
mainly from the literature of European Symbolism. Thus attention is drawn 
chiefly to a particular century and a particular part of European literature. 


— 


It is commendable to have opened a vista beyond the local boundaries of the | 
German-speaking regions, and to have included English poetry and impor- | 


tant parts of Romance literature. The student of Romance languages will 
be particularly pleased by the author’s reference to Portuguese lyrics, which 
contain such little-known treasures of European poetry. 

The book falls into two parts. These are preceded by an introductory 
section on the object, conception and history of literary criticism, and a 
preliminary section on textual criticism, questions of chronology and other 
philological and technical problems. The first part elucidates the principles 
of the analysis. Kayser makes the reader familiar with the tools of literary 
criticism as an interpretative art, defines its terminology, and deals finally 
with the structural problems of lyric, epic and dramatic works. The second 
part offers a synthesis. What was taken apart is now put together. An 
attempt is made to show how, through purposive merging of the individual 
components of a poem, the integral effect of the literary work becomes 
apparent. 

It will be seen from this sketch that the book has a threefold character: 
pedagogical, scientific and artistic. The first part of the book will be equally 
useful to teachers of language and literature and to students and men of 
letters. The second part will chiefly interest the scholar and critic. Both 
parts, however, contain pages which reveal the author’s sensitive intelligence 
and artistic flair. His own interpretations show that a knowledge of the 
secrets of the poct’s methods of composition and technique need not diminish 
the reader’s enjoyment; on the contrary, it can heighten it. Thus, presum- 
ably, a listener who understands the laws of counterpoint derives more 
enjoyment from a Bach fugue than the layman who cannot grasp the live 
mechanism of such a composition. Composing poetry is also in part a 
technical skill which can be taught and learnt. The initiated everywhere 
have always known this, especially the ancients, then the troubadours and 
the mastersingers, and finally the rationalist poets of the eighteenth century, 
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and the symbolists. At the same time, however, as a result of Platonism, the 
European Renaissance and European Romanticism, everyone knows that 
poetry is a divine gift and that no poetic work of genius ‘has ever resulted 
merely from observance of poetic rules. 

The question arises whether, by approaching the matter from various 
points of view and adopting different methods of work, we come to a closer 
understanding of a literary work than if we grasp only those linguistic forms 
which are immanent in the work of art. Kayser doubts this. I consider his 
doubts are not well-founded. However certain it may be that interpretation 
from the viewpoint of an historian or a philosopher throws no light on the 
Romantic lyrics of Brentano, Mickiewicz or Keats, I am not sure that an 
aesthetic, formal, interpretation of the sonnets from Giordano Bruno’s 
Eroici Furori for instance can reveal the core of this late Renaissance 
philosophic lyric. How can a critic interpret more than superficially such 
works as Manfred or Cain, if he ignores the influence of Goethe’s Faust or 
the Bible; if he overlooks the passionately rebellious trait of Byron’s physiog- 
nomy; if he does not constantly keep in mind the poet’s life with its con- 
fusion of erotic impulses; in short, if he evades historical, biographical or 
psychological methods of observation? Many poetic works remain cold and 
weak in themselves, but suddenly begin to take on a glow from within and 
wax strong the moment the interpreter succeeds in revealing the genius of 
their creator. Other works again become significant with reference to 
historical or political factors. By a careful examination of the rhythm and 
its confused rhyme-technique anyone who reads Alexander Blok’s The 
Twelve will certainly penetrate many a secret in the stirring work of the 
Russian symbolist, but he will have a better understanding of this work, 
which roused the masses, if he places the poem against the background of 
the 1917 revolution, and knows about the social‘upheavals of contemporary 
Russia.’ 

Each significant poetic or prose work needs to be approached from a 
different angle, if it is to be dealt with exhaustively. The method of inter- 
pretation which is fitting for one may be unsuitable for another, or at times 
lead to lesser results. The interpreter of a work of art can never be too 
highly educated. The more extensive his knowledge in the spheres of 
philosophy, history, art and music, the more will he see, and the richer will 
be his interpretation of a literary work. This does not, however, invalidate 
Kayser’s theory that the true concern of literary criticism is, broadly, the 
‘style’ of a work. 

Kayser's final aim is, perhaps, to define style. In brief, his directions to 
the critic are: Read the work repeatedly. Let it speak to you. Then you will 
find the divining-rod which will guide your steps surely to interesting dis- 

1 Cf. C. M. Bowra, The Heritage of Symbolism. 
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coveries. Sensitivity and intuition are necessary for your work, which con- 
sists in recognizing ‘what language achieves, and how it achieves it’ (Kayser, 
p. 330). Be cautious and honest. Do not strive prematurely to see the 
‘unity of style’ in a work, where there is perhaps no such thing. Have the 
courage to leave something open and unsolved. Learn to wait, to consider 
and to be silent. 

Asa critic's guide, this prescription is to be recommended. It is reminiscent 
of Sainte-Beuve’s method. This French critic too was cautious before he 
said the final word which would provide a key to his author. He mistrusted 
the abstraction of an ‘idée maitresse’ and the temptation of easy deductions 
and the facile application of a critic’s rule of thumb. He viewed his author 
from all sides or turned and twisted his work until he had found the key — 
or perhaps found that there was no key. When Kayser says in the passage 
quoted above, ‘the continual turning this way and that is in accordance with 
the nature of the task set’, there is in his words an echo of Sainte-Beuve. 

The question arises, whether a significant literary work of art can ever 
be grasped by rational means. Perhaps E. T. A. Hoffmann was right when 
he wrote in his Don Juan: ‘only the poet can understand the poet’. Simile 
simili cognoscitur remains a problem. We cannot discuss it here. It should be 
pointed out, however, that in all scholarly endeavours — be they of an 
aesthetic or a ‘geisteswissenschaftlich’ kind — the limitations of that which 
can be rationally recognized should be born in mind. 

Kayser reacts most strongly against the critical tendencies of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. In these periods ‘history of literature’ threatened to 
kill ‘literary criticsm’. The research of the scholar as well as that of the 
critic was based on the poetic work as ‘document’. Of paramount interest 
in their work was the artist’s creative process. Research accordingly became 
biographical, psychological or philosophical. Much else that was of interest 
was of course discovered, such as the “Volksgeist’, the ‘Zeitgeist’, relationships 
of ‘familles d’esprit’. Research also became political, sociological, biological; 
it borrowed many terms from the spheres of art and music, and even many 
of their methods; in its last phases it also came under the influence of depth- 
psychology. It must not be forgotten, however, that aesthetic methods of 
literary criticism too were worked out in the course of the whole nineteenth 
century, in Germany, as well as in France or England. 

This profusion of viewpoints and directions in the history of literature is, 
on the one hand, a source of wealth, but, on the other, leads to a disintegra- 
tion of literary scholarship. In face of it, Kayser demands a recognition 
of what he calls the ‘inner circle’ of literary scholarship. Consequently, he 
finds in ‘belles lettres’ the most proper sphere of literary research, and we 
look in vain in his book for analyses of the essay, memoirs, aphorisms and 
maxims, sermons, or philosophical and didactic writings of every kind, as 
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forms of art. Are these in fact merely a no-man’s-land with which the 
literary critic need not concern himself? But surely it is precisely the modern 
critic who should study and write about Lucretius’ De rerum natura, Chénier’s 
epic fragments or Voltaire’s Lettres sur les Anglais? 

To distinguish between history of literature and literary criticism is 
invidious, for it may give rise to the impression that literary history is not 
literary scholarship. This is not, however, the author’s intention, for he 
pays a particular tribute to the varied achievements of literary history. 
History is a discipline just as much as aesthetics or philosophy. The fact 
that at the end of the book the literary critic joins hands with the literary 
historian and even with the philosopher is both a gesture of conciliation 
and a sign of amicable accord. The various spheres which are included in 
the general conception of literary criticism are clearly defined. That is the 
great merit of the book. It is good that each should do his share in his par- 
ticular field according to his abilities. If each strives after truth, harmony 
will follow of its own accord. ‘Either —or’ implies separation, ‘as well as’ 
implies union. It is only the constant interplay of these two opposing 
attitudes which leads to the possibility of ever-widening and ever-deepening 


knowledge. 











GROUP-WORK IN THE INTERPRETATION OF A POEM BY 
HOLDERLIN 


BY ELIZABETH M. WILKINSON 


Kénnen wir noch lesen? In December last Das literarische Deutschland, fort- 
nightly organ of the recently founded Deutsche Akademie ftir Sprache und 
Dichtung, carried under this heading an article by Frank Thiess which sized 
up, with a pungency and directness rare in German critical writing, the 
implications of a present dilemma: the alarming disproportion between the 
spread of literacy and the decline of ability to read (ability and/or willing- 
ness — the precise correlation of the two calls for psycho-sociological 
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a 


investigation). More and more people are able to skim off the sense of | 
headlines and advertisements, devour newspapers, magazines and popular 


fiction, swallow their general knowledge predigested in tabloid form; 
fewer and fewer are prepared to read what is there in the text of a poem or 
novel, submit to its impact and let it do its work. The statistical accuracy 
of this inverse ratio is not the point here; the point is that the spread of 
literacy is not producing the effects which the spreaders envisaged and 
envisage. Unless in teaching people to ‘read’, in the sense of the three Rs, 
we also teach them to ‘read’, in the sense of Goethe when he declared that 
only in old age had he learned “die Kunst des Lesens’, then the whole vast 


ee, 





industry of book-production, the conversion of forests into paper, the | 


ceaseless spilling of printers’ ink, is, as Thiess says, useless and pointless. 
His concern is not new; it is the same that moved I. A. Richards some 
twenty-five years ago to those experiments with readers’ responses which 
were subsequently mabodied in Practical Criticism, the most shocking picture 
of the general reading, or rather mis-reading, of poetry ever presented. 
Perhaps fae most horrifying thing about it is ‘that they were not ordinary 
readers, but particularly superior readers, students of English at Cambridge 


(though any experienced and honest teacher will readily concede that no | 


better results are likely to be produced by any similar group writing under 
similar conditions anywhere else in the world). And perhaps the most 
incredible thing is not so much the ludicrous inadequacy of their emotional 
responses, but their plain inability to read or notice the simplest and most 
patent facts in a poem. 

Richards’ avowed aim in this and other books was the general improve- 
ment of reading; and it has been the aim, explicit or implicit, of a good deal 
of subsequent criticism both here and in America (Wolfgang Kayser’s recent 
book, Das sprachliche Kunstwerk, is evidence of a similar trend in Germany). 
This, I imagine, accounts, at least in part, for the common complaint that 
the New Criticism itself makes difficult reading. For its object is not to pro- 
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duce something self-sufficient, some periphrastic re-creation, which will 
stand in lieu of the work of art; but to refer the reader back to the work of 
art at every turn, to prod him into activity and induce in him the habit of 
imaginative exploration and unprejudiced surrender. Too easy, or too 
seductive, critical writing would, I take it, defeat its own ends by pandering, 
at a somewhat higher level than the balloon-spouting figures of the strip- 
cartoons so devastatingly exposed by Thiess, to the lethargy which makes 
us such bad readers of literature itself — which is not to deny that individual 
exponents of the New Criticism sometimes indulge in slipshod or needlessly 
obscure and tortuous writing. 

‘Unprejudiced surrender’, it should be emphasized, does not preclude 
criticism in the more usual sense of locating the work, naming it, placing it, 
sizing it up, as anyone familiar with the writings of Empson, Blackmur or 
Kenneth Burke must acknowledge. But it does mean that a prime feature 
of the critical act is accurate and close reading — the frequent recurrence of 
such terms as gloss, exegesis, reading, is in itself significant. Acting, as far 
as | can make out unwittingly, on Goethe's injunction that we ought to 
treat a work of art as “ein unveranderliches Faktum’, these new critics pursue 
its internal relationships (many of them entirely in the spirit — though again, 
| think, unwittingly — of Goethe's Gestalt principle) in the knowledge that 
its explicit theme or content is the mere vehicle of a meaning which can only 
be grasped through apprehension of its formal structure and function. 

Needless to say they are not without their detractors, and not only among 
the other brands and traditions of serious criticism. The great movement of 
superficial culture has also found its apologists, and a critical school has arisen 
with the express aim of rationalizing the modern refusal to read. The group 
is briefly discussed on p. 304 of S. E. Hyman’s The Armed Vision (New York, 
1948), an entertaining and useful study in the various methods of modern 
criticism, particularly valuable because it both traces their provenance and 
ancestry and attempts an integration. The several charges that can be made 
against close reading are also accepted, for dialectical purposes, and answered 
by Empson in Seven Types of Ambiguity, particularly in his Preface to the 
revised edition (1947). 

It is this general preoccupation with ‘reading’, for and against, which 
makes me think that the following unambitious report’ may have more 
than parochial interest, though it arose out of the purely local requirements 
of a new syllabus for German Honours which will come into force in Lon- 
don University next year, and which contains the innovation of an optional 
subject entitled “Stylistic Analysis of Texts, Prescribed and Unprescribed’. 
The misgivings attendant on the introduction of such a subject into the 

' Delivered before the Institute of Germanic Languages and Literatures, University of London, on 
February Ist, 1951. 
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syllabus, the difficulties of finding a title for it, as well as the form of the 
examination test finally evolved, all bear directly on problems with which 
criticism today is urgently engaged. 

The misgivings were of two diametrically opposed kinds. It was feared 
that such work might result in one of two things: either, at the one extreme, 
in a flummery of purely subjective impressions and evaluations, a fanciful 
spinning of personal variations on a theme by the author; or, at the other, 
in a merely mechanical exercise, a rigorized convention of commenting in 
prescribed order on subject-matter, vocabulary, allusions, figures of speech, 
metre, assonance, rhyme, etc. In the former case it would be inadequate as 
a formal training alternative to the philological and historical disciplines; in 
the latter it might well develop into a regular routine, producing complete 
uniformity of result and an avoidance of that personal challenge which it is 
the nature and function of poetry to make to each individual. Now those 
who raised the former objections were obviously thinking in terms of a 
mode of interpretation which gives full latitude to all the arbitrary and private 
responses of the reader; those who raised the latter in terms of a mode of 
analysis which breaks down the poem into its static components and dis- 
regards the fact that it is precisely their interworkings which make it a living 
whole. But neither term really describes the process involved. For what it 
amounts to is careful and adequate reading. 

In such reading the personality of the reader must, and should, be deeply 
implicated. What he selects for interpretation, how he interprets it, is bound 
in some degree to depend upon his individual make-up. Yet, within the 
limitations of that make-up, observation can be quickened, sensibility refined, 
prejudices softened and preconceptions eliminated; in other words, the sub- 
ject can struggle, and be guided, towards a truer and more complete aware- 


—— 


ness of objects. Or, if not, we must despair of both education and com- 


munication. 

And such reading, although it always implies what Hans Larsson’ has 
called ‘a superior degree of agility, of ease in being at one point and, at the 
same time, everywhere, in the present and in the past’, need not, and in some 
people does not, involve analysis at all — not, that is to say, until the necessity 
arises to demonstrate it to others. Then the analytical character of discursive 
language itself demands that what may well have been perceived with the 
relatively instantaneous ubiquity of intuition be strung out in a succession 
of discrete statements. Since, then, one may be quite accurately aware of 
relations without necessarily finding for them a corresponding analytic 
formulation, both recitation and translation might well serve as tests, and 


- 


severe tests, of a good reading of poetry. But for examination purposes | 


analysis is in many respects more convenient than either. 
1 La Logique de la Pensée (Paris, 1919), p. 15. 
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The test we eventually devised is to consist of passages from a prescribed 
author as well as from authors, not necessarily unknown, but unprepared 
from this particular angle. There was some argument for confining it to 
such ‘unseens’ altogether, on the grounds that the real test of proficiency in 
a technique is the ability to apply it to new phenomena of the same class. 
This is perfectly just; but it is also true that we shall not see as much in a 
poem by an author we do not know as we shall in one by an author whose 
mind we know intimately. This does not mean that the procedure is circular. 
It is the normal way of exploring the universe. As Professor Dingle puts it 
in Science and Literary Criticism: “A physicist who, in contemplating a new 
phenomenon in an X-ray tube, cleared his mind of the electron theory, 
would not be a genius; he would be a fool.’ Or, as Goethe would say, 
thorough knowledge of a poet’s work provides us with new organs of per- 
ception; it can make us alive to things in one of his poems that we might 
otherwise have missed, and prevent us from misinterpreting the things we 
do notice. It does not, of course, relieve us of the central task of criticism: 
the task of determining whether we are, in fact, reading out of the poem 
what 1s there to be read out, or reading into it what we expect, or should 
like, to find there. 

For the present project, carried out at University College by two col- 
leagues, Ilse Appelbaum, K. W. Maurer, and myself, we deliberately chose 
an ‘unseen’ because we wanted to see whether there was any noticeable 
improvement after a period of training. The last unseen they had tackled 
was at the examination for entry into College, and it had called forth results 
no less hair-raising than those produced for Mr. Richards. Since then this 
batch of students had had some twenty odd hours discussing principles of 
criticism and practising analysis of poetry together in small groups. Our 
procedure now was to give them Hdlderlin’s poem with the instruction to 
read it as often as they liked and produce an analysis within a fortnight. 
Only two of them had read any of his other poems (in the event one did 
well and one rather badly); none had read any books about him; and it was 
only afterwards that any of us, staff or students, read the fine interpretation 
of this poem by Strich,* and rejoiced to find our reading so much confirmed 
by his. All the scripts were read by each of us in turn, and we finally met 
together with the students for a long and lively discussion. 

It must be stressed that the conditions were entirely different from those 
of Richards’ experiment. Our students were not faced with an anonymous 
poem. They had the name of Hélderlin to lean on, and they knew it was a 
great name. Moreover they had had the opportunity of thrashing out with 


! London, 1949, p. 96. For this reason exercises such as those carried out by Josef KGrner in Wortkunst 
ohne Namen (1937) have a quite definite, but strictly limited, use. 
* In Der Dichter und die Zeit (Bern, 1947), p. $8. 
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us and with each other in, often stormy, discussion those very problems 
which the scripts of his students had been the first to reveal as typical diffi- 
culties attending the reading of poetry: inability to construe its plain prose 
sense, irrelevant imagery and associations, the dangers of stock responses, 
rooted prejudices and critical preconceptions. His were students caught 
unawares; ours were students on their guard. And our aim was different 
too. Richards neglected the non-committal material to concentrate on the 
howlers because he wished to draw attention to the lamentable state of the 
reading of poetry as a first step to its improvement. I have neglected the 
howlers as well (though some few did not fail to put in an appearance 
despite the months of training) and concentrated on their positive achieve- 
ments, because our aim was to discover how, and how much, improvement 
can be effected by teaching. Is it possible to ensure that we transmit a dis- 
cipline, yet avoid letting it become a drill? Can we get accuracy and preci- 
sion, but at the same time steer clear of uniformity: 


ok *k *k > * 


Halfte des Lebens 


Mit gelben Birnen hanget 
Und voll mit wilden Rosen 
Das Land in den See, 

Ihr holden Schwiane, 

Und trunken von Kiissen 
Tunkt ihr das Haupt 

Ins heiligniichterne Wasser. 


Weh mir, wo nehm’ ich, wenn 

Es Winter ist, die Blumen, und wo 
Den Sonnenschein 

Und Schatten der Erde: 

Die Mauern stehn 

Sprachlos und kalt, im Winde 


Klirren die Fahnen. 


The obvious contrast between the two verses was emphasized by all 
twenty students; the variety lay in the number and subtlety of the relations 
perceived, and in their handling of the balance between likeness and contrast. 
This opening paragraph seized most surely and concisely on the characteristic 
structure of the poem: 


The division into two suggested by the title is to be found not only in the 
discursive meaning of the poem, but in every feature of its form, in the 
division into two verses containing an equal number of lines, in the imagery, 
syntax, metre, and in the sounds of the words themselves. 
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Another explored even further the general impression of balance: 


The two verses seem at first sight to be in complete contrast. This is not alto- 
gether true. There are exactly the same number of syllables in each, a fact 
which is not without its imperceptible, but none the less certain, effect in the 
balancing of these two halves of life. 


Almost half of them observed that the images of verse 2 are, with one 
exception, an extension of those in verse 1: 


The ‘wilden Rosen’, qualified and specific, are recalled by the unqualified and 
generic ‘die Blumen’; the bare concepts ‘den Sonnenschein und Schatten der 
Erde’ have replaced the ‘gelben Birnen’ — warmed by the sun, made yellow 
by the sun — and the interplay of light and shade evoked by the image of the 
heavy-laden land hanging into the lake. Even ‘Erde’, in this conceptual con- 
text clearly generic, has replaced the more specific “das Land’. The swans, 
graceful, relaxed, and above all, alive, have gone; in their place are the 
weather-cocks, inanimate, at the mercy of the wind. 


Or again: 


It is the transitory images of the first verse which are unqualified in their 
extension in the second: “die Blumen’, “den Sonnenschein und Schatten der 
Erde’, ‘die Fahnen’. These are stripped to bare concepts, robbed of sensuous- 
ness, colour and warmth; life and natural process have fled. Only the new 
image, ‘die Mauern’, man-made, static, permanent by contrast with those 
transient victims of natural process, is qualified — ‘sprachlos und kalt’. 


The difference in the movements of the swans and the weathercocks was 


particularly well handled: 


The movement of the swans is uncontrolled too, but through emotion; they 
are ‘trunken’ with the intimate communication of kissing; whereas the weather- 
cocks can only make set, rigid movements when blown back and forth by the 
wind; there is no communication in their metallic chattering; it is a senseless, 
mechanical jangle. 


It was pleasing that in their handling of the syntactical and metrical con- 
trast between the two verses hardly any rested content with the bare observa- 
tion that the first verse is ‘smooth’, the second ‘jerky’. Here is a particularly 


good effort: 


Twice in the first verse the subject and verb are separated by a whole line. 

The second line, which separates ‘hinget’ from ‘das Land’ has a picture of 
wild roses in abundance. Here is beauty untamed and unharnessed. In the 
fifth line, separating the vocative, ‘Ihr holden Schwane’, from “Tunkt ihr’, 

there is again a picture of beauty uncontrolled. Thus in the two lines brought 
into prominence by the positioning of verb and subject there is an image of 
something which is beautiful and uncontrollable. In the second verse it 1s 
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verb and object that are separated, this time not by a complete line but by jerky 
fragments. Here, sense rhythm and metre are completely at variance, and the 
extensive use of enjambement, instead of binding the verse together, merely 


throws it out of perspective. 





There was one very fine observation on the syntax at the beginning of 


verse 2: 
The longing here is for the unobtainable, and in the actual syntactical arrange- 
ment there is a gulf between ‘ich’ (who laments) and “die Blumen’ (the object 
longed for), a gulf that is filled by winter. 


Some were naturally led by the unusualness of the word-order in both 
verses to the inaccurate statement that there is a looseness in the grammatical 
relations; but several perceived, as did those just quoted, that grammatically 
everything is quite properly related, and that it is the formal relations which 
make for the contrast between smoothness and jerkiness. Their difficulty 
was to formulate how this difference is, in fact, effected. The realization that 
enjambement really operates in the first verse too (it consists of one sentence) 
only made things more difficult. In the subsequent discussion many urged 
that with the direct cry from this ich, who now bursts into the poem in all 
the subjectivity of the first person, the utterance begins to read like prose: 
‘he seems to be speaking to us directly, unaware of the demands of lines and 
stresses. They were asked why, if we are to read it as prose, Hélderlin 


bothered to write it as verse, and eventually, after much argument, came to | 


the conclusion that in the first stanza the unusualness of syntactical order is 
perfectly married to the discipline of compact metrical verse; the end of a 
line coincides with the end of a phrase, metre and syntax are at one; whereas 
in the second strophe they are at odds; metrical form is imposed with 
seeming difficulty on the dislocations of syntax. This is by no means to say 
that there is a falling-off in Hélderlin’s power of making form; on the 
contrary, by these means he achieves two equally perfect articulations of the 
contrasting ‘halves’ of life. One fine apergu which emerged in this discussion 
was that when the second stanza is read as verse, as it should be, ‘wenn’ and 
‘wo are thrown into prominence, and the categories of time and place 
thereby assume a kind of separateness of existence, wholly in tune with the 
separateness of this ‘ich’ from the objects he names, wholly in contrast with 
the fluid continuity of life presented in verse 1. 

The power of language in poetry to do several things at once had been 
frequently discussed in class, and so it is perhaps not surprising that fifteen 
of them perceived the double function of “hinget’. I quote two: 

There is ambiguity in ‘hanget’; it fulfils two functions: “Das Land hanget in 


den See’, and another, equally acceptable, such as we see in the idiom: ‘Die 
Baume hangen voller Friichte.’ Thus in this context, where the ripeness 
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implied in ‘mit gelben Birnen’, and the fulness implied in ‘voll mit wilden 
Rosen’, inevitably call to mind boughs bending under their burden of fruit 
and blossom, ‘hanget’ includes a further downward movement. 


The second links this with the whole downward movement of the first 
verse: 


The first clue to this idea of looking at the two halves of life from a centre 
point is the double direction of ‘hanget’. It looks backwards at ‘mit gelben 
Birnen’ and carries in it all the meaning of behangt; it looks forward to ‘das 
Land in den See’. Throughout this verse there is a feeling of inclining, more 
accurately, declining, movement, conveyed partly by the connotations of 
the words — ripeness and fulness are the point at which declining begins — 
partly by the syntax. Everything tends towards the lake. In the movement 
of the swans there is completion of this action: they steep their heads right 
into the water. 


Oddly enough it was a girl who frankly confessed herself foxed by the 
grammar of verse 1, who handled best the similar backward-forward move- 
ment of the centre line ‘Ihr holden Schwiane’. By a disciplined attention to 
the patterns she could grasp, those of image, sound and metre, she discovered 
that the abrupt shift of perspective in the second verse, the startling intrusion 
of the first person, the appropriation of objects to the needs of this ‘ich’ 
° . ° ‘ 9 ; . . 

(implied in “wo nehm’ ich’), is already foreshadowed in the first: 


The fluidity there is the fluidity not of real landscape but of dream. The 
swans, like the fourth line itself, come drifting in out of nowhere. Through 
their grammatical unrelatedness they seem to have been produced, as in dream 
associations, by the mere mention of ‘See’. 


It needed the clearer logic, though not clearer sensibility, of another student, 
to complement this: 


‘Ihr holden Schwine’, grammatically vocative, also ‘hangs’, poised between 
the two three-lined unities which precede and follow it, united to each and 
uniting them. Yet, placed where it is, it scarcely seems like an invocation, and 
because of the interpolation of the line “Und trunken von Kiissen’, one is 
inclined to read it as the grammatical subject of ‘tunkt’ and forget the pro- 
noun ‘ihr’. This apparent indeterminateness contributes greatly to the un- 
broken continuity between the various objects and the various movements 
of hanging and dipping. 


Some arrived at the ambivalence of meaning in the adjectives of the first 
verse, which supports the two-way movement of the syntax, by working 
backwards from ‘heiligniichtern’, the word which most draws attention to 
itself by its length, its central position and its curious association of ideas. 
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The swans are ‘hold’; but they are also ‘trunken’. ‘Hold’ is linked to ‘heilig’ 
both by meaning and by its initial sound. Through this association the anti- 
thesis of ‘trunken’ and ‘niichtern’ is thrown into particular prominence, and 
a curious and thought-provoking relation between ‘heilig’ and ‘trunken’ 
established. 


Others started from the beginning of the verse thus: 


‘Voll’ has a very wide significance. In retrospect it gives added meaning to 
‘mit gelben Birnen’. As an adverb it qualifies the verb ‘hanget’, as an unin- 
flected adjective it is complementary to ‘das Land’. Furthermore it is so 
strikingly parallel in position to ‘trunken’, that it takes meaning from it, a 
meaning which it can easily bear. And with this extended meaning in mind, 
‘wild’ too is brought into the orbit of orgiastic significance. Even ‘tunkt’ is 
not exempt from this all-pervading tendency of words to topple over into a 
related, but in some sense contrary, meaning. In its notion of sensual dipping 
into a liquid to soak it up and savour it, it looks back to ‘voll’ and ‘trunken’ : 
In its notion of immersing an object to soak something out of it, it looks 
forward to ‘heilig’ and ‘niichtern’. 


More relations were perceived than I could possibly recount. What many 
found difficult — how should they not? it is the central problem of criticism 
— was to link the several relations they perceived to their apergu of the whole, 
to work constantly back and forth, from the whole to the parts, and from 
the parts to the whole, modifying and checking the one by the other. Only 
about a third of them really achieved this dynamic movement. Here is an 
example of close attention to the smallest detail being swiftly linked to 
larger issues: 


Sunshine and shadow are usually two complementary halves of a whole, 


and here they are indeed embraced into a unity by the single article and by the | 


following genitive. But the split into two lines destroys this unity at once, 
and the separation intensifies the qualities of each. ‘Sonnenschein’, in the 
supreme isolation of a line to itself, acquires a blinding brilliance. “Schatten’, 
sharing its line with ‘Erde’, evokes associations of shadow-pictures and the 
shades of the dead, a reflection of life with all colour and meaning taken away. 
‘Schatten’ is thus the transitional image from sunshine to the utter bleakness 
and harshness of the last three lines. It mediates from gloom to unreality and 
unites both. 


There is considerable exploring of an image here, as well as firm control of 


associations and a fine feeling for which are appropriate and may legitimately 
enter into our response. The next example shows a nice awareness of the 
importance of attending to the literal meaning of words in poetry and not 
jumping straight to the figurative: 
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Water, unlike the other objects in this verse, is an element. Its potentialities 
are unrealized, as those of the land in its profusion of fruit and flowers are not. 
It is unknown, unpredictable, therefore holy — but its sobering quality is a 
reality of experience, and plunged into its cold sobriety the ‘ich’ wakes up 
with the cry “Weh mir’. 


Two students who seized and held on to this double aspect of water as the 
central idea were able to follow the ambiguity which pervades the whole 
poem consistently into all its details: 


The water is the pivot on which the whole poem turns. It is placed fittingly 
in the centre; one half is behind it, another is yet to come. It is linked, on the 
one hand, with the world of joy and abundance, for ‘heilig’ echoes ‘hold’; 
it is linked, on the other, with the bleakness of the walls, for ‘niichtern’ pre- 
pares us for ‘kalt’. It is unmistakably connected with the abrupt shift of 
perspective by the immediate swift recurrence of its own initial letter in 
‘Weh, wo, wenn, Winter, wo’. 


Some half-dozen perceived that the action symbolized in verse 1 is a rite, 
purification by water, one of the symbols of spiritual rebirth. But they were 
baffled by the non-appearance of any signs of rebirth in verse 2, and failing 
to relate the ensuing disintegration to the precarious ambivalence preceding, 
and attendant on, the immersion, they were unable to follow the idea 
through. 


The ‘mistakes’ they made were roughly of three kinds. First, genuine 
error, i.c. the opposite of truth — as when some explained the double func- 
tion of ‘hinget’, by saying that it is here used both transitively and in- 
transitively — or insufficient knowledge — as when some failed to realize that 
‘Fahnen’ might have a meaning other than flags. Teachers of, say, Shake- 
speare will readily agree that such false readings are not confined to poetry 
in a foreign language. Secondly, inadequate readings, failure of observation, 
sensibility, emotional or intellectual response: e.g. the identification of the 
walls with the water; the assumption that ‘Ktisse’ cannot but refer to ‘Son- 
nenschein’; the failure to note that what the poet laments is the loss of 
‘Schatten’ as well as ‘Sonnenschein’, so that shadows cannot be lightly 
lumped together with winter and the pair neatly opposed to summer and 
sun in sentimental triviality. Some simply did not see, what one boy very 
properly observed, that winter as a season is not depicted here at all: 


Here is no ‘Sap check’d with frost and lusty leaves quite gone, Beauty o’er 
snowed and bareness everywhere’, apparent death in which life is but sus- 
pended. The opposition is not of one natural season to another. The view 
of winter here is the winter of this ‘ich’, partial and subjective. 
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The third kind of mistakes were those of method: e.g. a one-to-one equation 
in the interpretation of images, thus reading the poem as though it were 
allegory: 


The ‘wilden Rosen’ are the wild beauty of his poetry, the ‘holden Schwane’ 
his gracious thoughts and images, the chattering weathercocks the lifeless 
truisms and dry platitudes in the mind of old age. (! !) 


Yet another fault of method emerged in such phrases as “perhaps this means’, 
or ‘this could mean’. There is no vagueness of meaning in great poetry, only 
multiplicity of meaning; no either — or, only and— and. It is ironical that 
the mights and perhapses came without exception from students who imposed 
meaning on the poem. Tentativeness of expression proved to be no guaran- 
tee of genuine humility. Those who had surrendered to the object wrote 
with a certainty and sureness which were more truly modest. 

Two points which came up in the subsequent discussion deserve mention. 
1. Is it permissible to see animal imagery in ‘Fahnen’? Had Holderlin 
weathercocks or weathervanes in mind? The students themselves invoked 
the relevant principle here, viz. that criticism cannot proceed by speculation 
about the conscious intention of the author. Its task, in Valéry’s phrase, is 
to discover his intention whether he himself knew it or not. One of them 
suggested how we may set about discovering the intention here: 


The introduction of the natural element, wind, at this point recalls the ele- 
ment, water, related to it both by association and alliteration. The connection 
with the first verse being thus firmly established by meaning, the sound 
relations come into their own. The k in ‘kalt’ and ‘klirren’ recalls ‘trunken’, 

‘Kiissen’, “‘tunkt’, where this sound was associated with the uncontrolled 
beauty of the movement of the swans. With these connections and contrasts 
uppermost in our minds, the association of vanes with cocks i 1S invited and a 
startling contrast is perceived between the graceful life of the swans and the 
clattering lifelessness of these cocks. 


2. ‘Voll mit’ was felt by many to create a greater sense of abundance than the 
more usual voller or voll von. But we were assured by Dr. Maurer that it is 
quite normal Swabian usage. Again we had to insist upon a strict distinction 
between the effect and the (hypothetical) conscious intention of the poet. 
Then we were able to agree that the sense of abundance is greatly enhanced 
by the happy anticipation of ‘mit wilden Rosen’ by ‘Mit gelben Birnen’, so 
that ‘Und voll’ seems as though added to an ordinary adverbial phrase, 
er 


What emerges from all this? Firstly, it is evident that this kind of work is 
linguistically beneficial. Students are forced by it to grapple with the 
structure of the German language and to come to clearer awareness of the 
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range and shades of meaning of German words. They are also forced to a 
more precise and flexible use of their own tongue, for detailed analysis of a 
definite object shows up looseness of linguistic expression far more sharply 
than does a general essay. Secondly, this work demands activity from students 
vis 4 vis literature. They begin to realize that passive contemplation is not 
enough, and nearly all confess to making discoveries about the poem as they 
actually write, that is, through doing. Thirdly, it is clear that this ‘method’, 
like any other whatsoever, is limited in what it can achieve, in the sense that, 
even with any amount of training, there will remain good, bad and in- 
different interpreters. The lazy ones don’t like it, any more than they like 
any other kind of hard work; and there are always the temperamental 
dissenters who maintain that it is in the nature of murdering to dissect. One 
of these was even driven over to Philosophy. But he came back announcing 
that philosophy murdered life in order to dissect it! The majority, however, 
confess to what I can only describe as a sense of relief. Formerly they had 
floundered in the face of having to say things about literature. Now they 
feel they have something to hang on to. If we merely get up and show 
them how, they are often impressed, but discouraged. When they are made 
to try it themselves, they are relieved to find that a good deal of it can be 
learned. As time goes on, more and more of them acknowledge that the 
more definitely they grasp the Gestalt of a poem, instead of resting content 
with a vague impression of it, the more their appreciation is enhanced. The 
girl who had trouble with the grammar of this one, for instance, was swift 
to admit that once she had clearly understood the syntactical relations, the 
poetic meaning became altogether richer and more subtle. We might sum 
it up this way: the good ones are enabled by method to focus and discipline 
their natural talents; the middling ones find that they can do more than they 
had thought; and occasionally a bad one is unexpectedly transformed. 
Finally, we tutors were agreeably surprised by the variety and freshness of 
the interpretations. Our constant insistence on a disciplined response, 
accurate analysis and precise formulation had not, we felt, reduced them to a 
dull uniformity. And in the subsequent discussion we were again struck by 
the effect of communal work (which the students themselves value very 
highly). Concentration on the same object does not seem to cramp the 
individual subject; on the contrary, it has a releasing effect of a quite different 
kind from the mere exchange of views and opinions. As we sat there thrash- 
ing out difficulties, all in the interest of elucidating a poem, I found myself 
reflecting again and again on this phenomenon. Here was union, not divi- 
sion; but a union of quite distinct individualities, each complementing the 
other. The focusing of a score of different minds on one small poem had 


1 For an interesting parallel in another discipline see M. L. Johnson’s article, ‘Discussion Methods in 
Preclinical Teaching’, The Lancet, August 26th, 1950. 
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revealed what seemed like an infinity of relations within it, the majority of , 


which were mutually acceptable. Those which were not, those which were 
arbitrary or purely subjective, stood out glaringly. At the same time the 
inexhaustibility of the object, its incommensurability, was vindicated 
supremely. I felt that I understood in a new sense what Goethe meant when 
he said that opinions divide, but principles unite; or, as he once put it with 
rather different emphasis, stressing this time the importance of active re- 
ceptivity: 


Sich mitzuteilen ist Natur; Mitgeteiltes aufzunehmen, wie es gegeben wird, ist 
Bildung. 
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GRILLPARZER’S USE OF SYMBOL AND IMAGE IN DES MEERES 
UND DER LIEBE WELLEN 


BY MARGARET E. ATKINSON 


‘Eine Vergleichung, die nichts versinnlicht, bliebe eben so gut weg.’ 
GRILLPARZER 


TimE and again in his aesthetic and critical writings, his letters and diary 
jottings, Grillparzer reiterates his conviction that the province of poetry is 
not a purely intellectual one. “Weh dem Gedichte’, he writes, “das sich 
vollig durch den Verstand erkliren lisst’’ and “Nicht die Ideen machen den 
eigentlichen Reiz der Poesie aus; der Philosoph hat deren vielleicht héhere.’* 
He holds that the essence of poctry lies not in the substance but in the mode 
of presentation by means of which abstract conceptions appear in concrete 
form and so appeal with vital immediacy to the senses. *... dass die kalte 
Denkbarkeit dieser Ideen in der Poesie eine Wirklichkeit erhalt, das setzt uns in 
Entziicken. Die Korperlichkeit der Poesie macht sie zu dem was sie ist’.’ 
Grillparzer’s critical judgments reflect this conception of poetry, this 
insistence on the sensuous impact. He is delighted for instance by the ‘naive 
symbolism’ of Lope de Vega’s play La hermosa Ester;* he praises Swift's 
satires for their Bildlichkeit— a term that is explained by the succeeding 
phrase: ‘Alles gewinnt K6rper unter seiner Hand’;° and on the other hand he 
roundly condemns Voltaire’s Henriade for its cold abstractness, which seems 
to him to point to a complete misapprehension of the very nature of poetry. 
‘Es ist unbeschreiblich wie sehr Voltaire in seiner Henriace . . . das Wesen 
der Poesie verkannt hat. Uberall Begriffe, nirgends Bilder, und wenn er 
auch manchmal pour assaissonnement ein Bild einstreuen will, so erstarrt es 
in seiner kalten Hand augenblicklich zum Abstractum.’* He even goes so far 
as to define aesthetic appreciation simply as the capacity to appreciate 
thought in, and only in, its concrete representation, the Bild.’ Seen in this 
light, poetry itself appears as one vast image — in Grillparzer’s own words: 
‘Die ganze Poesie ist nur ein Gleichniss’, eine Figur, ein Tropus des Unend- 
lichen’* and the role of imagery and symbolism in poetry is one of funda- 


1 Sdmtliche Werke. WHistorisch-kritische Gesamtausgabe, ed. A. Sauer, Vienna, 1900 ff., Abt. 2, Bd. 10, 
p. 289. 

* Samtliche Werke, ed. cit., Abt. 2, Bd. 8, p. 14. 

3 Ibid. 

* Samtliche Werke, ed. cit., Abt. 1, Bd. 15, p. 31. 

® Samtliche Werke, ed. cit., Abt. 2, Bd. 10, p. 298. 

® Samtliche Werke, ed. cit., Abt. 2, Bd. 7, p. 123. 

* Sdmtliche Werke, ed. cit., Abt. 1, Bd. 14, p. 112: ‘Der Kunstsinn ist eben die Gabe den Gedanken im 
Bilde und nur im Bilde zu geniessen.’ Cp. Abt. 2, Bd. 10, p. 28s. 

8 Samtliche Werke, ed. cit., Abt. 2, Bd. 10, p. 204. 
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LS , 


mental importance, since it is the prime means of achieving the essential , 


K6rperlichkeit, that direct appeal to the senses which, in Grillparzer’s view, 
strikes home more surely than any purely rational appeal. All this is summed 
up in a diary entry of the year 1838: 


Das was aller Poesie zu Grunde liegt, womit sie anfangt, ist etwas was dem 
geistigen Wissen gar nicht zur Ehre gereicht. Sie fangt ndmlich an mit dem 
Bilde, dem Gleichniss. Worin liegt es denn nun, dass das poetische Bild, der 
Tropus, das Gleichniss, einen Eindruck macht, den die zu Grunde liegende 
Wahrheit ewig nimmer machen wiirde: Darin —woriiber sich eben die 
Metaphysik die Haare ausraufen sollte — dass ein wirklich existirendes 
Staubkérnchen mehr Uberzeugung mit sich fiihrt, als all die erhabenen Ideen, 
die unserer geistigen Bildung zu Grunde liegen sollen, oder wirklich liegen.’ 


Grillparzer’s own use of symbolism and imagery in his plays is in full accord 





—, = 


a 


with these theoretical utterances. Time and again the stage setting, proper- | 


ties, the actors’ movements acquire telling symbolic significance in conjunc- 
tion with the spoken word; time and again an element of the stage picture is 
the basis of an apt and revealing word image. In this way the abstract is 


— 


invested with concrete form before our very eyes. In Des Meeres und der | 
Liebe Wellen the process is particularly striking. Of all the themes that | 
Grillparzer chose for dramatic treatment, this story of a love which arises so | 
swiftly and silently that it takes the lovers themselves by surprise, and which | 
lasts only a brief moment before ending in tragedy, is perhaps the most | 
difficult to project forcibly and concretely across the footlights. Grillparzer's | 


own awareness of the difficulties inv olved is revealed by an entry in his 


—_— 


diary under the heading ‘Motto zur Hero’. It is a quotation from Diderot’s 


Discours sur la poesie dramatique and runs: 


Je ne connois rien de si difficile qu'un dialogue ot les choses dites et répondues 
ne sont liées que par des sensations si délicates, des idées si fugitives, des mouve- 
mens dame si rapides, des vues si légéres, qu’elles en paroissent décousues, 
surtout 4 ceux qui ne sont pas nés pour éprouver les mémes choses dans les 
mémes circonstances.* 


Yet in spite of the inherent difficulties, Grillparzer was able to convey the 
peculiar tension and intensity of this love. This he achieved in accordance 
with his own theory of poetry and of the vital function of imagery in 
poetry, and when he had finished writing it he was able to say with some 
confidence: ‘Ich rechne auf die grosse Bildlichkeit des Stiickes.’* 


The scene and setting of Grillparzer’s play naturally gives rise to the use of 


religious symbolism and ritual as a means of representing abstract pheno- 


1 Samtliche Werke, ed. cit., Abt. 2, Bd. 10, p. 204. 
® Samtliche Werke, ed. cit., Abt. 2, Bd. 8, p. 36s. 
8 Ibid., p. 335. 
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mena in concrete form. The curtain rises on the forecourt of the temple of 
Aphrodite, the goddess of spiritual love, later portrayed by the priest as 


Der Eintracht alles Wesens hohe Mutter, 
Geschlechtlos, weil sie selber das Geschlecht, 
Und himmlisch, weil sie stammt vom Himmel oben. (367-9) 


To right and left stand statues of Amor and Hymen, the gods of earthly 
love and marriage. It is the morning of the day on which Hero is to renounce 
all earthly love and consecrate herself to the service of Aphrodite. Yet her 
first action on the stage is to garland the two statues. It is true that as she 
does so, her words of renunciation turn this into a light-hearted symbolic 
prelude to the ensuing ceremony, but to an audience in whom some fore- 
knowledge of Hero’s fate may be presupposed, the visual impression, com- 
bined with her very reiteration of delight in freedom from all bonds of 
earthly love, suggests the possibility of a second interpretation. Clearly she 
has as yet no realization of the sacrifice she is making, indeed for her it is no 
sacrifice at all; but it may well become one. It is also true that at the opening 
of the play Hero proclaims her lifelong devotion to Aphrodite; but she does 
so through the image of the garland: 


Mir wird vergénnt, die unbemerkten Tage, 


Die einzelnen, die Wiesenbliimchen gleich, 
Der Fuss des Wanderers zertritt und knickt, 
Zum Kranz gewunden um der Géttin Haupt, 
Zu weihen und verkliren. 


Only a moment afterwards this very image is related by a visible action to 
Amor and Hymen, as Hero places flower garlands on the statues’ heads. It 
is a human tendency to associate like and like even when there is no logical 
basis for the connection. In this case the percipient, knowing in broad out- 
line what is to come, is predisposed to link the image and the action, and 
with them the idea of lifelong devotion with the symbols of human love. 
In Act III there is a very similar moment when Hero determines to put away 
all thoughts of Leander. “Nun, er ist fern’, she says, 


Im ganzen Leben seh’ ich kaum ihn wieder, 
Und so ists abgetan. (1014-6) 


With this she takes off her cloak and, addressing her words to it, reiterates 
her resolve: 


Hier liege du! ... 
Bewahre was du weisst, ich leg’ es ab mit dir. 
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But the cloak she lays aside is the ceremonial cloak that she put on only at 
her initiation, and thus in the minds of the audience it is already associated 
with her office as priestess. Thus her gesture symbolizes one thing to her 
but another to the poet and audience. It is interesting to compare this with 
the incident of the girdle in the first act of Libussa, where again there are 
double implications. On Libussa’s return after her first meeting with Primis- 
laus, her sisters are surprised to find her wearing her jewelled girdle round 
her neck. Libussa makes light of it: ‘Und doch’, she says, ‘er selbst, wie ich 
dieselbe.’ But the audience knows, what the three sisters are immediately to 
discover, that Primislaus has removed the central jewel from the belt. Thus 
the analogy suggests just the opposite of what she intended: that she, like the 
belt, is no longer the same, for Primislaus has robbed her of the jewel of her 
single-mindedness and peace of spirit. Such reactions on the part of the 
audience can only be momentary and fleeting, perhaps hardly even fully 
conscious, and they would almost certainly slip the mind as quickly as they 
came, but that they are consistently supported and confirmed by related 
undertones of significance in the course of the play. 

In Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen the symbolism of religious rule and 
ritual is full of such undertones. Most important are the references to the 
vine and the dove as to things which are banned from the sacred precincts 
under the rubric: 


All was sich paart bleibt ferne diesem Hause. (357) 
The priest draws a clear analogy between their lot and Hero's: 
Jene dort ftigt heut sich gleichem Los, (358) 


implying that she is subject to the same law, but that unlike the vine and the 
dove she gains rightful admission to the holy place, by virtue of her volun- 
tary renunciation of all part in the mating process of the natural world. At 
the same time, however, his words leave room for a second and contrasting 
interpretation: that Hero is more in harmony with the natural life of the 
vine and the dove than with the exalted aloof existence of the priestess. The 
audience cannot miss this undercurrent of implication, since Hero has 
already drawn an analogy between herself and the vine (or some similar 


plant), though in a completely different context: to express her feeling of 


perfect harmony in dependence on the life of religious service. 


Ja, diese Bilder, diese Siulenginge, 
Sie sind ein Ausseres mir nicht, ein Totes; 
Mein Wesen rankt sich auf an diesen Stiitzen. (161-3) 


Now, in retrospect, this metaphor gains an added though paradoxical 
significance. Moreover Hero proceeds to fondle the dove which is being 
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driven from the sacred grove, and even momentarily to link its fate with her 
own: ‘Du armes Tier, wie streiten sie um uns’! (359). (It is interesting to note 
that Hero’s mother has her own personal and more humdrum interpretation 
of the same symbol. She sees in the dove’s fate a parallel to her own; a 
conception that is given added weight by the coincidence a few lines earlier 
of the father’s remark: “Die Mutter flattert auf’ (referring to the bird), with 
her own outburst of grief. (327-8). The audience may at the same time see 
in the intrusion of the male dove into the grove an analogy to the future entry 
of Leander into Hero’s life. Thus Grillparzer packs his image with layer 
upon layer of significance and implies far more than is explicitly stated.) 
The symbolic significance of Hero’s confusion during the initiation ceremony 
is another link in the same sequence. She fulfils the ritual before the statue of 
Amor; then her eyes meet Leander’s and she becomes distracted. She forgets 
the appropriate formula to express her farewell to all that Hymen represents, 
and she pours too rich a libation into the sacrificial flame. The implication is 
clear. Her renunciation of earthly love is left incomplete; she has renounced 
Amor but not Hymen. The significance of the omission is emphasized later 
in the play when Naukleros refers to Leander as ‘Kein Amor mehr, doch 
Hymens treues Bild’ (586). The image of the tower at the beginning of the 
third act has a two-fold significance on two different planes. To the priest, 
the tower, firmly planted on the ground yet stretching upwards to the 
clouds, is symbolic of the priestess’ peculiar position as intermediary be- 
tween man and the gods; but to the audience it must suggest at the same time 
the peculiar position of the priestess, vowed to celibacy but in love with an 
ordinary man. All this imagery has a common basis in religious observance 
and custom, and it turns round one theme: Hero as priestess and as woman. 
By its double implications it forges a bond of understanding over the heads 
of the characters between the dramatist and his audience, in much the same 
way as does Wagner's use of the orchestral leitmotif. There is for instance the 
moment in the music-drama Siegfried, when Wotan asks the dwarf Mime who 
will forge the sword Nothung: 


Wer wird aus den starken Stiicken 
Nothung das Schwert wohl schweissen: 


The dwarf knows no answer, but the orchestra supplies it for the audience 
by playing the Sieg friedmotif. 

The significance of the religious imagery and symbolism in Des Meeres und 
der Liebe Wellen may be two-fold or even three-fold, but it is static and 
susceptible of rational analysis. There is, however, another series of motifs 
which recur throughout the course of the play and gather an ever-increasing 
weight of symbolic significance. They are light, darkness and the sea. 
These cannot be pinned down; their meaning shifts and varies with the fluc- 
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tuating mood of the play and, at crucial moments in the action, the whole 
atmosphere seems to be concentrated in them. This is only possible because, 
at the same time, darkness, light and the sea are the three external factors that 
determine the course of events. The fourth factor, and the very pivot of the 
whole work, is of course love. Yet the word Liebe — “das bunte Wort’ as 
Hero half disparagingly calls it — occurs only extremely rarely, and there are 
no images which deal explicitly with love (in contrast to Romeo and Juliet 
for instance). There is instead an oblique presentation, largely achieved 
through the changeful and ever-increasing significance of the other three 
basic motifs. By this impressive reticence, by this allusive use of the very 
stuff of the dramatic action, Grillparzer suggests the fragile intensity of this 
love which is concentrated into so brief a moment. 

Fundamental to the whole structure of the play is the contrast of light and 
darkness, day and night, sun and shade; at the same time this indicates with 
vivid accuracy the emotional state of the lovers. In Act I light is predomin- 
ant. The scene is bathed in light as Phoebus rises brilliant into a cloudless sky. 
By a word here and a phrase there the sea and the goddess, and then Hero 
herself in her bright single-mindedness, are linked with light. As priestess 
Hero will proceed ‘auf lichter Bahn’. With naive lightheartedness she pro- 
claims: ‘Ich kann mich freuen nur am Strahl des Lichts’ (187) — words 
which take on a portentous significance in the light of subsequent events. 
But as yet the only shadow falls on Hero’s mother, who is beset by doubts 
and anxieties: “dunklen Sorgen’ (288), “‘dunkle Zweifel’ (250). Already there 
is a secondary image linked with the darkness theme in Hero’s words: 


Und ware dir der freie Wunsch gewahrt, 

Du ftihrtest gar die Tochter mit dir heim 

In deiner dunkeln Sorgen niedre Hiitte? (285-8) 
The subsequent reference to a rich house with many servants leaves no doubt 
that the niedre Hiitte is not to be taken literally, but as an image representing 
a confined humdrum life of petty cares. (This is a favourite image of Grill- 
parzer, recurring with variations of significance in Libussa, Sappho, and Der 
Traum ein Leben.) The connection with darkness is maintained, as we shall see, 
when the image recurs later in the play (1105-6). In Hero’s mind, on the 
contrary, all is crystal clear, and with reference to her, even night itself be- 
comes an image of day in the words: 

Die Weihe............ dieser Nacht, 

Die dir ein Morgen ist ftir viele Tage. (221-2) 
Act II on the other hand is characterized by an intense and balanced contrast 
of dazzling brightness and deep gloom. Leander is immediately identified 


with darkness; there is mention of his dark hair and eyes and skin; he is | 
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mourning for his mother’s death; he is a prey to brooding melancholy and is 
compared to a blind man. The related image of the Hiitte —- now in the 
form ‘dumpfe Hiitte’ is picked up again and linked with him (535). His love 
for Hero, hopeless as it seems, only increases his despair which reaches a climax 
in the laconic but meaningful cry: ‘Komm Nacht! Und so ists aus’ (677). 
Meanwhile the sun is blazing down: ‘Fast schon senkrecht trifft der Sonne 
Pfeil.’ (574). Since the connection between the sunlight and Hero has already 
been established, this image suggests the powerful impact of her personality 
on Leander. The related image in Naukleros’ apostrophe to the gods: ‘Nun 
schont ihn nicht mit euern heissen Pfeilen’ (662) reinforces this impression, 
since here the burning shafts are clearly the shafts of love. The next image in 
this series pictures the sun thirstily drinking the shadows (836-7). It would 
seem a strange image but that it follows immediately on the actual stage- 
picture of Hero holding out her pitcher for Leander to drink. This visual 
impression thus links it with the lovers, and although their réles are reversed, 
it is perhaps possible to interpret the image as a hint that Hero’s love has the 
power to disperse the shadows that beset Leander; especially since towards 
the end of the act Hero is once again, and this time still more definitely, 
identified with the sun. ‘So schliessest du die holde Schénheit ein’, Nauk- 
leros says reproachfully to the priest, “Entziehst der Welt das Gliick der 
warmen Strahlen’ (861-2). In the same speech a new and important connota- 
tion is added to the night-image. It is now applied to the rigidity of relig- 
ious rule which deprives the world of Hero’s light, that is, it is transferred 
from the ideas of anxiety and melancholy to their immediate cause: the 
obstacle that separates the lovers. 

Act Ill brings the climax — a love-scene which is a masterpiece of reserve, 
of subtle indications, allusions and undertones. These are produced mainly 
through the elaborate pattern of light and darkness, and the complex inter- 
weaving of visible reality with the prevailing imagery. The stage is sparsely 
lit by one lamp which is brought in just before the entrance of Hero and the 
priest. It needs but little imaginative effort to associate Hero with the lamp 
instead of with the sun as in the preceding acts; and at the same time this 
change is indicative of the increasing precariousness of her fate. Soon she 
herself draws a comparison between the lamp-light and the light of love 
already gleaming in her heart. Addressing her words to the lamp as to a 
friend she says: 


. wie ich lésche deinen sanften Strahl, 
So mége léschen auch was hier noch flimmert. (1038-9) 


But significantly enough she does not extinguish the lamp as she intended: 
Leander picks up the same image and relates it more closely to the light 
darkness motif: 
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...ich sah dein Licht 
Mit hellem Glanze strahlen durch die Nacht. 
Auch hier wars Nacht und sehnte sich nach Licht. (1073-5) 


a 


He, like Hero, finds in the world outside a picture of the world within his 
heart. (In each case the meaning of Hier would doubtless be made clear by a 
gesture.) His long speech beginning: “O tu es nicht, o Herrin’ (1101ff) is a 
complex web of light and darkness without and within. 


O tu es nicht! O Herrin, tu es nicht! 
Ich will ja nicht mehr kommen, wenn du ziirnst, 
Doch dieser Lampe Schein versag mir nicht! 

Als diese Nacht ich schlaflos stieg vom Lager, 
Und, Sffnend meiner Hiitte niedre Tiir, 
Aus jenem Dunkel trat in neues Dunkel, 
Da lag das Meer vor mir mit seinen Kiisten, 
Ein schwarzer Teppich, ungeteilt, zu schaun, 
Wie eingehiillt in Trauer und in Gram. 
Schon gab ich mich dem wilden Zuge hin! | 
Da, am Gesichtskreis flackert hell empor 
Ein kleiner Stern, wie eine letzte Hoffnung 
Zu goldnen Faden tausendfach gesponnen, 
Umzog der Schein, ein Netz, die triibe Welt: 
Das war dein Licht, war dieses Turmes Lampe. 
In macht’gen Schlagen schwoll empor mein Herz, 
Nicht halten wollt’ es mehr in seinen Banden; 
Ans Ufer eilt’ ich, stiirzte mich ins Meer, | 
Als Leitstern jenen Schimmer stets im Auge. 
So kam ich her, erreichte diese Kiiste. 
Ich will nicht wieder kommen, wenn du ziirnst, 
Doch raube nicht den Stern mir meiner Hoffnung, 
Verhiille nicht den Trost mir dieses Lichts. 








Here image is heaped upon image. There is a recurrence of the Hiitte motif 
with all its accumulated implications of dull anxiety and doubt and darkness. 
The sea, now an obstacle to the lovers’ meeting, is no longer radiant, but 
wrapped in darkness as if in mourning. In all this gloom the one point of 
light is Hero’s lamp, at first just ‘ein kleiner Stern wie eine letzte Hoffnung’, 
then ‘Leitstern’ and finally ‘Stern mir meiner Hoffnung’, an image sequence 
which suggests at the same time Leander’s progress towards the lamp 
(which is what he is describing), and the growing intensity of his passion. 
Up to this point the development of the light-darkness contrast has, for all its 
changing implications, been perfectly consistent. But here, towards the end 
of Act III, there is a sudden momentary discrepancy as Hero asks: 
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Was ist es, das den Menschen so umnachtet, 

Und ihn entfremdet sich, dem eignen Selbst . . . (1181-2) 
Das ist nicht gut, 

Was so verkehrt die innerste Natur, 

Ausléscht das Licht, das uns die Gitter gaben, 

Dass es uns leite, wie der Stern des Pols 


Den Schiffer fiihrt. (1187-91) 


And Leander replies: “Liebe nennen sies.’ Here there is a complete reversal of 
values: it is love that puts out the light of conscience and wraps men’s minds 
in darkness, But it is significant that this coincides exactly with the sudden 
change in Hero’s attitude to Leander, with the moment when, even in the 
midst of chiding him, she is overcome by solicitude for his safety. It would 
seem that the two are inter-connected and both reflect the momentary 
confusion within Hero’s mind, as her whole-hearted devotion to the goddess 
is replaced by whole-hearted devotion to Leander. In Act IV the link 
between light and love is already restored again; but Hero never regains her 
pristine brilliance. As in a negative photograph, black and white are now 
reversed. Gloom prevails in Hero’s soul, and Leander is now the bright 
swan that has flown to bright stars (1416). The thought of his coming is the 
only spark of light. ‘Ein lichter Punkt in all dem Dunkel, (1701) and this 
gathering gloom already seems a presage of tragedy. Hero's repetition of 
‘Kommt die Nacht’ (1692, 1693) brings to mind Leander’s first despairing 
cry: ‘Komm Nacht!’; and night is predominant in the sinister image: 


... Es sinkt die Nacht, 
Und briitet iiber ungeschehnen Dingen. (1829) 


The four-fold repetition of ‘Kein Licht’ at the beginning of Act V is heavy 
with an accumulation of symbolic significance. It falls on the ear with 
ominous finality and indeed marks the end of the light-darkness theme, 
except for one poignant backward glance; Hero, summing up the fulness of 
the tragedy, naturally turns again to this familiar imagery: 


Nie wieder dich zu sehn, im Leben nie! 
Der du einhergingst im Gewand der Nacht 
Und Licht mir strahltest in die dunkle Seele. (2059-62) 


This meaningful interplay of light and darkness, which runs through the 
whole work, is closely related to the changing aspect of the sea. The sea, too, 
teflects the transition from light-hearted radiance to tragic gloom. But this 
is not all. There is, as the title suggests, a further parallelism between the 
mood of the sea and human emotions. At first this is only implicit: the sea 
is smooth; Hero’s heart is passionless and unruffled. But at the beginning of 
Act III the analogy is made explicit in two interrelated images: Hero, 
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whose peace of mind is already destroyed, speaks of ‘der Gedanken Wogen’ 
(942), and the priest in his words of warning compares the priestess to a 
sacred spring, whose waters must be kept unsullied, ‘und nur bewegt, ist 
ihm {dem Quell] auch schon getriibt’ (995). Unable to banish Leander from 
her thoughts, Hero compels herself at least to think of him calmly, a resolve 
that is reflected in her choice of a static image (suggested by the sight of the 
cloak she has just laid aside), which contrasts with the surging sea imagery 
and yet contains the same fundamental analogy: 


Ich denke dein in dieser spaiten Stunde, 
Und mit so glatt verbreitetem Geftihl. 
Dass kein Vergehn sich birgt in seine Falten. (1055-7) 


The folds in material, like the waves of the sea, suggest the rise of emotion 
in a previously untroubled heart; and the link between these two spheres of 
imagery (water and textiles) is strengthened by Leander’s description of the 
sea: 

Da lag das Meer vor mir mit seinen Kiisten, 

Ein schwarzer Teppich, ungeteilt, zu schaun. (1107) 


Both these pictures carry the suggestion of an ominous calm, a lull before the 
storm; and soon the dialogue is punctuated by phrases which indicate the 
rising fury of the sea, and indirectly the growing emotional tension: “das 
wilde Meer’ (1196), ‘durchs brausend wilde Meer’ (1208), ‘ins brausend 
schium’ge Meer’ (1338). This sequence reaches a climax in Naukleros’ line: 
“Wer sprach’ auch wohl zum brandend tauben Meer’ (1606) which, in contrast 
to the other three phrases, refers not to the real sea but figuratively to Leander’s 
storm-tossed heart; thus the symbolic connection between the world outside 
and the world of human emotion is again made explicit. It is decisively 
reinforced only a moment later in the words of Naukleros to Leander 
which recall the title of the play: ‘Armseliger! von Lieb und Wellen matt!’ 
(1622). The parallel is not explicitly pursued any further, though one cannot 
miss the undertone of meaning that it lends to subsequent re “ferences to the 
sea (v. 1769-70, 1824, 1837, 1946ff). Only in one final sea image does the 
full weight of symbolic implication recur: 
Hero. O ich will weinen, weinen, mir die Adern Sffnen, 

Bis Tranen mich und Blut, ein Meer, umgeben; 

So tief wie seins, so grauenhaft Wie scins, 

So tédlich wie das Meer, das ihn verschlungen. (1970-4) 
Just as Leander perished in the stormy sea, so Hero will be engulfed in the 
sea of her emotions. It is the same parallel expressed with an added grimness 
born of remorse and despair. 

With the three major motifs — light, darkness and the sea — are linked 
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various subsidiary images which also contribute to the intricate pattern of 
undercurrents of meaning. For instance, the comparison of Hero’s light to 
a golden net spread over the sea (1113-4) contains the tragic implication that 
Leander will eventually be caught in this net. Naukleros has already spoken 
of him as ‘der Fische Neid im Schwimmen’ (541). This hint is reinforced 
every time the image recurs. It echoes in the warning: 


Der war’ ein Tor, der irgend es versuchte, 
Zu stiirzen sich ins aufgespannte Netz, (1559-60) 


and in Naukleros’ prayer that he may never feel responsible for weaving the 
net that closes round his friend (1603). By association, even normal refer- 
ences to fishermen and their nets increase the tension (1820, 1768). And the 
climax is reached in Hero’s reproachful words to the priest after the death of 
Leander: 

Du warsts, du legtest tiickisch ihm das Netz, 

Ich zog es zu, und da war er verloren. (1939-40) 


There are other presages of impending tragedy slipped in unobtrusively 
through the imagery. Hero, explaining her resolve to remain in the temple 
for ever, says: 


Wer, wenn er miihsam nur das Land gewonnen, 
Sehnt sich ins Meer zuriick, wo’s wiist und schwindelnd? (159-60) 


and so conjures up a fleeting picture of Leander’s fate before he has even 
entered the action of the play, and at the same time, on a less concrete plane 
of meaning, gives an indication of her own future relinquishing of the firm 
ground of her perfect peace of mind for the stormy sea of love. Similarly a 
hint of her own end is contained in the words: 


Mein Wesen rankt sich auf an diesen Stiitzen, [the temple pillars] 
Getrennt von ihnen wir’ ich tot wie sie. (163-4) 


The image ‘bleiche Freundin’ (1037) applied to the lamp also has an ominous 
ring, more especially since the lamp is so closely associated with Hero 
herself (cp. also 2119). Hero’s personification of the breeze in the lines 


Die Liifte wissens; 
Doch sie verschweigens auch, (1430) 
is lent a touch of dramatic irony by the previous reference to ‘die ge- 


schwitz’ge Luft’ (1243). Still stronger is the substratum of paradoxical 
meaning in her words: 


So trink! und jeder Tropfen 
Sei Trost, und all dies Nass bedeute Gliick, (818-9) 
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since the audience knows that for Leander the watery element betokens 
anything but good fortune. In all these cases the imagery contains a second- 
ary meaning of which the characters themselves are unconscious. This 
combines with the ambiguities of religious symbolism already noted, to 
form an ever stronger link between the dramatist and the audience in their 
common foreknowledge of events. 

This does not mean, however, that the imagery can be dissociated from 
the characters and treated purely as an intricate mosaic of motifs. On the 
contrary this imagery is at the same time a potent and subtle means of re- 
vealing character. There is clearly a vast difference, for instance, between the 
images used by the priest and those used by Naukleros. The priest’s images 
bear the mark of careful logical thought. Some are extended and elaborate — 
for example — the image of the tower (894-906) or of the man gazing up into 
the night sky (958-68); others are short and clear-cut with a flavour of 
rhetoric in their balanced arrangement, in the use of parallelism and anti- 
thesis, e.g. 


Die Lust hat ihren Tag, so wie die Sonne, 
Doch auch wie jene einen Abend: Reue. (431-2) 


Ist Zutraun blind, sieht Argwohn leicht zu viel. (1524) 


The gay and lively Naukleros, on the other hand, uses images that are far 
more concrete, colourful and sensuous, and at the same time rather ordinary. 
He speaks of Leander’s eyes as “heiss wie Kohle, frisch nur angefacht’; of his 
blushes as “Erdbeerfarbe auf den Wangen’; the girls in the temple are gay 
flowers 


So Ros’ als Nelke, Tulpe, Veilchen, Lilie, 
— Ein Gansebliimchen auch wohl ab und zu, (612-3) 


and he continues in words which form a frivolous variation on the title 
theme: 


Ein wallend Meer, mit Hauptern, weissen Schultern 
Und runden Hiiften an der Wellen Statt. (615-6, cp. 1583) 


He reduces the tragic potentialities of Leander’s love for Hero to everyday 
proportions in the image 


Doch halt! 
Ein garst’ger Fleck auf unsers Jubels Kleide (667-8) 


—an image which recurs on the lips of a somewhat similar character, 
Leon in Weh dem, der liigt. In his condemnation of the bishop’s niggardliness, 
he terms it: “so einen schmutz’gen Flecken . . . so ‘nen hamisch garst’ gen 
Klecks / Auf seiner Reinheit weissem Kleide’ (I. 119). 
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It has often been pointed out that the song of Leda’s swan, which con- 
stantly recurs to Hero’s mind, is an indication of her readiness to awaken to 
love. Her choice of imagery is equally revealing. At the beginning of the 
play she strives to put into words her feeling of perfect oneness with the 
aloof religious atmosphere of the temple; she is like 


der Mensch, der miid am Sommerabend 
Vom Ufer steigt ins weiche Wellenbad, 
Und, von dem lauen Strome rings umfangen, 
In gleiche Warme seine Glieder breitet, 
So dass er, priifend, kaum vermag zu sagen: 
Hier fiihl’ ich mich und hier fiihl’ ich ein Fremdes — 


yet even as she speaks, she is belied by the warm voluptuousness of the image. 
After her meeting with Leander there is little direct reference to her love for 
him; but its warmth and depth are again revealed indirectly through the 
imagery. In the long speech before she falls asleep, for instance, her passion- 
ate nature and her growing weariness are both suggested by three related 
images. Her comparison of the lamp to the sun is heightened by the follow- 
ing complex and sensuous image: 


Wie an der Mutter Brust hangt alles Wesen 
An deinem Umkreis, saugend deinen Strahl. (1778-9) 


A few lines later the mother-image recurs, but its grandiose violence has given 
place to a homely quietness, to express Hero’s warm protective affection 
towards Leander: 


Ich will dich hiiten, wie der Jungen Schar 
Die Glucke schiitzt, und Niemand soll dir nahn. (1801-2) 


Finally, as weariness grows upon her, it is she herself who feels the need of 
protection and addressing the wind — the wind that comes over the sea from 
Leander — she begs it to enfold her in its pinions: 


Breit aus die Schwingen, hiille sie um mich, 
Um Stirn und Haupt, den Hals, die miiden Arme, 
Umfass, umfang! (1812-4) 


Reminiscences of the hen-image and of the Leda and the swan motif are here 
combined in the full weight of their significance. 

Leander’s utterances on the other hand are for the most part bald and 
laconic. He is characterized by the very absence of imagery from his words. 
Only when he is deeply moved (as in the prayer to Poseideon, 1641ff, or the 
long speech in the love scene, 1101ff) is his tongue loosed, and images well 
up from the depths of his heart, and seem all the more impressive by virtue 
of their rareness. 
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Thus throughout the play the symbolism and imagery is closely connected 
with event and character. The main features of the setting, the external 
factors which determine the characters’ fate, are at the same time the bearers 
of symbolic significance and the main themes of the imagery. 

An examination of Grillparzer’s other plays reveals this same functional 
use of imagery, though in varying degrees. (Ein treuer Diener seines Herrn 
for instance is remarkably barren of images altogether.) The purposeful 
linking of image and character strikes one again and again. To select just 
two examples among many: in Sappho Melitta’s utterances, unadorned 
except for a few quiet gentle images, form a contrast to the richly bejewelled 
speech of the poctess; and in Libussa, whereas Grillparzer makes the three 
sisters draw their imagery predominantly from the spheres of light and 
darkness and the heavenly bodies, he places on Primislaus’ lips the homely 
pictures of the practical countryman: images of the cottage and the market, of 
weeds and flowers, the eagle and the fish, the beehive and the separating of 
milk — images which, however, by their cogency and aptness, reveal a 
serious and thoughtful turn of mind. 

In the other plays, as in Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen, the abstract is 
repeatedly lent concrete form by the close interlinking of the symbols and 
images with the stage picture. There is little doubt that Grillparzer was 
speaking from his own experience when he maintained: “Der wahre drama- 
tische Dichter sieht sein Werk darstellen, indem er es schreibt.’ Often it is 
some stage property or part of the stage-set that is invested with special 
dramatic significance. Sappho’s cloak and laurel-wreath, for instance, are 
symbols both of her dignity as a poetess and of her consequent exclusion 
from the humble pleasures of ordinary life. She puts them off when she 
reaches home and thinks to delight in Phaon’s love, and only assumes them 
again when she realizes her enforced aloofness. Similarly in Das goldene 
Vliess Medea buries her scarlet veil as an outward sign of her complete 
break with her barbaric homeland, its customs and the magic lore in which 
she was versed. But later, when she perceives the utter impossibility of 
adapting herself to the life of the Greeks, and the futility of her longing to be 
accepted by them, she unearths it again, and putting it on regains her original 
wild vitality and self-confidence. The main symbol of the trilogy is of course 
the fleece itself, which embodies the spirit of conflict and lawlessness and the 
lust for vengeance. It is the very incarnation of the dramatic idea, and 
Grillparzer wrote of it: ‘Ein Unrecht hat ohne Nétigung von aussen das 
andere zur Folge und das Vliess begleitet sinnbildlich die Begebenheit.’ Of 
similarly fundamental significance for the dramatic action are the Bild in 
Die Jiidin von Toledo, the Giirtel in Libussa,’ the Hiitte in Der Traum ein 





! Cf. M. Milmath: “Das goldene Vliess, Libussens Geschmeide und Rahels Bild.’ Jahrbuch der Grillparzer- 
Gesellschaft 20, Vienna, 1911, pp. 226-58. 
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Leben and, less skilfully introduced, the Dolch in Die Ahnfrau. To bring 
home to the audience more complex or elusive conceptions, Grillparzer 
turns to imagery of a less static nature — e.g. of light, darkness, weather, 
seasons and the sea — which yet has a concrete starting-point in the visible 
stage picture. In Das goldene Vliess the contrast between day and night, light 
and dark, clear and louring skies is perhaps as pregnant with implications as it 
isin Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen. The grey clouds and almost impene- 
trable fogs of Kolchis, the sparkling light and blue skies of Corinth are emble- 
matic of the diametrical opposition of the two ways of life. Medea stands 
between the two: in dark surroundings she appears bright as the ‘golden 
border of a thunder-cloud’ or as a shaft of sunlight in a prison; but in Corinth 
she is ‘die Dunkle’. ‘Ist sie hier dunkel’, Jason endeavours to explain, ‘dort 
erschien sie licht.’ In Kreusa on the other hand there is no trace of ambiguity: 
she is “sch6n und hell und glinzend’; the clear placidity of her untroubled 
well-meaning nature is expressed figuratively with striking vividness and 
economy by the recurrent epithet white. She is ‘die weisse Braut’, ‘gleich 
einer weissen Taube’, “weiss in ihrer Schénheit’, and in Medea’s eyes, 
‘weisse silberhelle Schlange’. The precariousness of Medea’s position, the 
impasse in which she stands, the complexity of her state of mind are brought 
home to the audience more succinctly and forcibly by such images than they 
could be by any explicit conceptual formulation. In Der Traum ein Leben 
the violence of Rustan’s ambition is expressed through the recurrent image 
of a glowing fire which must be damped out. Massud says: 


Nur ein Tor verhehlt den Brand; 
Wir, mein Kind, wir wollen léschen! 


It is Zanga who fans the embers into furious flame — “Blitze wilden Feuers’, 
until Rustan cries in frenzy: 


Ich muss fort, ich muss hinaus, 
Muss die Flammen, die hier toben, 
Strémen in den freien Ather. 


In the final scene a contrasting metaphor suggests the extinguishing of the 
flames: 

...O mit welch warmem Regen 

Kommt mein Innres mir entgegen? 


Again the whole image-sequence has its starting-point in the visible reality 
on the stage — in this case in the lurid glow of the setting sun. Conversely, 
when the fire of ambition is dying out, the stage is gradually suffused with 
the clear light of a new day. In the opening scene of Die Ahnfrau the tech- 
nique is basically the same, though here the colours are thickly laid on with 
the unpractised hand of the youthful dramatist. 
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Bertha. Eine grause Nacht, mein Vater! 
Kalt und dunkel wie das Grab. 
Losgerissne Winde wimmern 
Durch die Luft gleich Nachtgespenstern: 
Schnee so weit das Auge tragt, 
Auf den Hiigeln, auf den Bergen, 
Auf den Baumen, auf den Feldern, 
Wie ein Toter liegt die Erde 
In des Winters Leichentuch; 

Und der Himmel, sternelos, 
Starrt aus leeren Augenhdhlen 
In das ungeheure Grab 


Schwarz herab! 


In these lines, so closely associated with the sensuous impact of the stage 
picture and sound effects, the images selected sound the very themes which 
are to echo l/eitmotif-like through the play and to be gathered into a grue- 
some finale in the last scene. In Kénig Ottokars Gliick und Ende imagery of 
animals and the hunt is predominant, and here again the concrete and the 
abstract are closely linked through the images. To cite only one out- 
standing instance, we actually see and hear Ottokar setting out for the 
chase with a noisy self-confidence which is emblematic of his noisy 
self-confident way of embarking on ambitious schemes. The reminiscence 
of this lends added poignancy to the moment later in the play when the 
tables are turned, and Ottokar is himself the helpless quarry ‘wie Wild 
gehetzt’. Such images and symbols as these seem to by-pass reason in the 
immediacy of their appeal to the imagination through the senses. 

This use of imagery with a continual eye to theatrical effect naturally 
imposes a certain limitation of range. In Grillparzer’s images there are for 
instance none of these depths of evocative immensities which cause the 
reader of Goethe to pause over the richness of poetic texture. Grillparzer 
himself was well aware of the fundamental difference between Goethe's 
technique of expression in verse drama and his own, and while acclaiming 
Goethe as a poet, was critical of him as a dramatist. He wrote: 


Géthe ist als Dichter in allem unendlich gross was er macht, als dramatischer 
Dichter scheint er mir durchaus ohne Belang. Die dussere Form des Drama 
erstlich besteht im Dialog; zum dramatischen Dialog ist aber nicht genug, 
dass verschiedene Personen abwechselnd sprechen, sondern das was sie sagen 
muss unmittelbar aus ihrer gegenwartigen Leidenschaft hervorgehen, jedes 
Wort muss iiberdiess eine unverkennbare Richtung nach dem Zwecke des 
Stiickes oder der Szene haben, und dieses letztere ist bei Géthe’n gréstentheils 
nicht der Fall. Seine Personen sagen gewohnlich alles was sich iiber einen 
Gegenstand Grosses und Schénes sagen lasst, das ist recht schén, und ich 
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méchte um alles in der Welt keine der schénen Reden in “Tasso’ und ‘Tphi- 
genie’ vermissen, aber dramatisch ist es nicht. Daher kimmt es, dass Géthes 
Stiicke sich so sch6n lesen und so schlecht darstellen. 


For Grillparzer the primary consideration is always the dramatic effect and 
in his plays each phrase is directed towards its enhancement. The poetical 
effect is only of secondary importance. Thus his images do not, like Goethe’s, 
hold depths of significance beyond their immediate functional value; nor 
does the recurrence of the same image in varying form in work after work 
provide an index to his personal development, as Professor Willoughby has 
shown to be the case with Goethe.’ Grillparzer uses the same images again 
and again because they are, as we have seen, the ones that can readily be 
linked with the concrete stage ‘reality’, and so can effectively aid the 
imagination of the audience, which as the dramatic action is unfolded, has 
to grasp so much in so short a space of time. Variations of the same image are 
simply calculated to fit the exigencies of the dramatic context, and — within 
the one play — to contribute to the dramatic and emotional unity. Grill- 
parzer uses symbolism and imagery as an integral part of the dramatic ex- 
position, and thus his admiring assessment of Lope de Vega’s use of the Bild 
is equally applicable to his own practice: “Beinahe jeder seiner Ausdriicke hat 
eine sinnliche Gewalt und das Bild ist nicht eine Ausschmiickung sondern 
die Sache selbst.”* 


1 Samtliche Werke, ed. cit., Abt. 2, Bd. 7, p. 106. 

2*The Image of the Horse and Charioteer in Goethe’s Poetry’ (Publications of the English Goethe 
Society, New Series, xv, 1945). 

8 Samtliche Werke, ed. cit., Abt. 1, Bd. 15, p. 215. 








FOUR POEMS BY GEORG TRAKL 


AN DEN KNABEN ELIS 


Elis, wenn dic Amsel im schwarzen Wald ruft, 
Dieses ist dein Untergang. 
Deine Lippen trinken die Kiihle des blauen Felsenquells. 


Lass, wenn deine Stirne leise blutet 
Uralte Legenden 
Und dunkle Deutung des Vogelflugs. 


Du aber gehst mit weichen Schritten in die Nacht, 
Die voll purpurner Trauben hingt, 
Und du regst die Arme schéner im Blau. 


Ein Dornenbusch tént, 
Wo deine mondenen Augen sind. 
O, wie lange bist, Elis, du verstorben. 


Dein Leib ist eine Hyazinthe, 
In die ein Ménch die wichsernen Finger taucht. 
Eine schwarze H6hle ist unser Schweigen, 


Daraus bisweilen ein sanftes Tier tritt 
Und langsam die schweren Lider senkt. 
Auf deine Schlifen tropft schwarzer Tau, 


Das letzte Gold verfallener Sterne. 


DER SCHLAF 


Verflucht ihr dunklen Gifte, 
Weisser Schlaf! 

Dieser héchst seltsame Garten 
Dimmernder Baume 

Erfiillt von Schlangen, Nachtfaltern. 
Spinnen, Fledermausen. 
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TRANSLATED BY F. D. LUKE’ 


TO THE BOY ELIS 


Elis, the blackbird is calling in the black wood: 
This is your dying. 
Your lips are drinking the cool blue rock-water. 


Your head is bleeding gently: now forget 
Primaeval legends 
And dark auguries. 


For you shall walk with soft steps into the night 
Which hangs full of purple grapes, 


And move your arms more beautifully in its azure. 


A thorn-bush is singing 
Where your lunar eyes are. 
O Elis, how long ago you died. 


Your body is a hyacinth 
Into which a monk dips his wax fingers. 
Our silence is a black cavern, out of which 


From time to time a gentle beast advances 
And slowly shuts its heavy-lidded eyes. 
Black dew drips on your temples, 


The last gold of fallen stars. 


SLEEP 


O dark accursed poisons, 
O white sleep! 

This most strange garden 
Of twilit trees 

Full of snakes, night-moths, 
Spiders, bats. 


1 From Georg Trakl: Die Dichtungen. Salzburg: Otto Miiller Verlag. 1949. 
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Fremdling! Dein verlorner Schatten 
Im Abendrot, 

Ein finsterer Korsar 

Im salzigen Meer der Triibsal. 
Aufflattern weisse Vogel am Nachtsaum 
Uber stiirzenden Stadten 

Von Stahl. 


DER ABEND 


Mit toten Heldengestalten 
Erftillst du Mond 

Die schweigenden Walder, 
Sichelmond — 

Mit der sanften Umarmung 

Der Liebenden, 

Den Schatten beriihmter Zeiten 
Die modernden Felsen rings; 

So blaulich erstrahlt es 

Gegen die Stadt hin, 

Wo kalt und bése 

Ein verwesend Geschlecht wohnt, 
Der weissen Enkel 

Dunkle Zukunft bereitet. 

Ihr mondverschlungnen Schatten 
Aufseufzend im leeren Kristall 
Des Bergsecs. 


KLAGE 


Schlaf und Tod, die diistern Adler 
Umrauschen nachtlang dieses Haupt: 
Des Menschen goldnes Bildnis 
Verschlinge die eisige Woge 

Der Ewigkeit. An schaurigen Riffen 
Zerschellt der purpurne Leib. 

Und es klagt die dunkle Stimme 
Uber dem Meer. 

Schwester stiirmischer Schwermut 
Sieh ein angstlicher Kahn versinkt 
Unter Sternen, 

Dem schweigenden Antlitz der Nacht. 


D 








TRANSLATIONS FROM TRAKL 





Stranger! Your lost shadow 

In the sunset, 

A gloomy corsair 

On the salt sea of sorrow. 

White birds fly up at the night’s edge 
Over falling cities 

Of steel. 


EVENING 


With dead figures of heroes 
The moon is filling 

The silent forests 

O sickle-moon! 

And the mouldering rocks all round 
With the soft embraces 

Of lovers, 

The phantoms of famous ages; 
This blue light shines 
Towards the city 

Where a decaying race 

Lives coldly and evilly, 
Preparing the dark future 

Of their white descendants. 

O moon-wrapped shadows 
Sighing in the empty crystal 
Of the mountain lake. 


LAMENTATION 


Sleep and death, the dark eagles 


Whir all night round my head and whisper: 


Eternity’s icy wave 

Shall swallow the golden image 
Of man. On hideous reefs 

His crimson body shall shatter. 
And the dark voice lamenting 
Over the sea. 

Sister of stormy sadness 

Look! a terrified boat is sinking 
Under the stars 

And the night’s silent face. 








CONTEMPORARY GERMAN PHILOSOPHY 
BY JOHN BOURKE 


I 


IN January 1938 there appeared in this journal an article in which I tried, 
against a historical background, to give a short survey of the philosophical 
situation in Germany at that time as it seemed to me to be. I have now been 
asked to attempt a continuation of this. The task in 1938 was not an easy 
one; the voices of those who had a right to be heard were being silenced 
more and more, while those who were most vocal in the land merited little 
serious attention. Today the task is immeasurably more difficult. The 
cataclysm that multitudes feared and some foresaw has since burst upon us; 
and, while few parts of the world but have felt its effects with greater or less 
severity, the chaos wrought in Germany both in the material and, far worse 
and for our purpose far more important, in the mental and spiritual sphere, 
is difficult to imagine and for that reason often, perhaps, underestimated. 

It is this reflection that I wish to form the background to anything I may 
have to say here. To anyone surveying the situation in Germany today three 
major negative factors present themselves which offer immense hindrances 
to the normal development of thought. 

The first is the sp.it of the country into two sections, together with the 
added trouble that one of these is clearly coming again more and more under 
the influence of an all-embracing ideology. For this reason I am obliged to 
confine myself here almost wholly to western Germany, though I shall try 
to add a few remarks about the eastern zone. 

The second is the unrest and uncertainty, material and spiritual, which 
has made and still is making concentration upon original, creative work a 
greater effort than many have the time, energy or health to undertake. 

The third is the actual sacrifice that events have claimed. Two years ago 
an article in a German periodical,’ pleading against over-hasty or over- 
harsh judgments on present-day German literature, gave a list of 140 names 
of important or promising literary figures who, for one reason or another, 
have been lost to Germany since 1933. Similar considerations apply to 
German philosophy. It will not for a long time, if ever, be possible to esti- 
mate in this connection the effect, not merely of losses of actual thinkers, 
but also of the entire spiritual upheaval through which the country has 
passed and which has shaken it to the foundations of its life. “Wir sind also 
in einer Grenzsituation im w6rtlichen Sinne’ wrote a professor of philosophy 


1 Welt und Wort, April 1949: ‘Die Liicke in der deutschen Literatur.’ 
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at Munich, a year or two ago.' About the same time a writer in England, 
in a very short survey of present German philosophy, spoke of its ‘utter 
eccentricity .* Yet we must try and understand what is left; we are all a bit 
eccentric these days, and no one can afford false pride. 

My last survey ended with a notice of two interesting books written at 
the same period and on a similar theme, though widely divergent in stand- 
point, method and significance. The theme was the Cartesian philosophy, 
or rather, its shortcomings. One of the books was by Karl Jaspers,’ from the 
viewpoint of ‘Existenzphilosophie’; the other by Franz Béhm,* one of the 
abler younger thinkers of the time who became influenced by national- 
socialist doctrines. Both books were anti-intellectualist in tone and both 
had a common complaint against Descartes, namely, that his abstract 
analysis of reality led to an unjustified ontological impoverishment of the 
world—a ‘Verlust des Seins selbst’,> an ‘entleerter Universalismus’.* 
Further — and this was my reason for mentioning them together — each 
represented in its own way what seemed to me to be at that time the main 
trend of German thought, a distrust of the intellectual and abstract, and a 
demand for greater awareness of the concrete and historical, whether viewed 
existentially or in terms of alleged racial ‘“Gegebenheiten’. Jaspers has since 
the war left Germany for Basle. Bohm fell in Russia. 

Now for a second time, and far more severely, disaster has overtaken the 
whole German people — disaster of a kind and a magnitude that intensifies 
impatience with abstractions and forces the mind to confront reality afresh, 
to new attempts to understand things as they really are. Yet collapse and 
catastrophe do not in general contribute to clearness of thought anywhere; 
and in Germany today there is much introspectiveness which, however 
understandable, is ultimately unprofitable. Where, then, shall we begin this 
survey? With the passing of the political and spiritual tyranny have passed 
also, at least as an overt influence, the vague and mischievous ways of thought 
that lent it a quasi-philosophical speciousness. Existenz-philosophy, how- 
ever, remains a powerful, perhaps the most powerful single philosophical 
influence in (at least western) Germany today.’ For this reason, and also 
because the attitude of mind underlying this approach to philosophical 


1 Aloys Wenzl, Die geistigen Stromungen unseres Jahrhunderts (Munich, 1948), p. $8. 

2F. H. Heinemann, in Philosophy, October 1948, p. 361. 

3 Descartes und die Philosophie (Berlin, 1937). 

4 Anti-Cartesianismus; deustche Philosophie im Widerstand (Leipzig, 1938). 

§ Descartes und die Philosophie, p. 79. 

8 Anti-Cartesianismus, p. 45. 

7 How important this influence is now regarded from another point of view is shown from the 
following words of a philosopher who is also a Catholic: ‘Es ist aber charakteristisch fiir unsere Zeit, 
dass heute der Einspruch gegen das Christentum als Religion... von einer ganz anderen Seite als der 
naturwissenschaftlichen kommt, von dem sogenannten freilich sehr vieldeutigen Existentialismus.’ 
Reference is then made to Jaspers’s Der philosophische Glaube (Munich, 1948). (Aloys Wenzl: Naturwissen- 
schaft und Christentum, Munich, 1948, p. 75). 
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problems seems very widespread at present,’ it may not be out of place to 
pick up the threads with a further short consideration of this school of 


thought. 


2 


The origins of Existenz-philosophy’ lie, of course, far back in the history 
of European thought. Whether through agreement or through opposition 
its representatives have learnt something from every thinker who has dealt 
with the problems of being, essence and existence; without the work of the 
ancient Greeks, Augustine, Aquinas, Descartes and Kant, Kierkegaard (in 
particular) and Nictzsche—to mention no others— modern Existenz- 
philosophy would be unthinkable. Of great further significance for a 
clarification of the specific problems involved was the development (begun 
by Hegel and continued by thinkers such as Dilthey) of the historical ap- 
proach to philosophical problems and of a philosophy of history. This 
offered a corrective alike to the abstractions and subjectivism of current 
idealism, to ‘atomist’ tendencies in much empiricism and to certain formalist 
elements in Neo-scholasticism. It directed attention to those elements in 
reality that are individual and unique, temporally determined and develop- 
ing. Decisive, however, in the present century has been the influence of 
Edmund Husserl and his ‘phenomenological’ approach. 

The central points of Husserl’s teaching may be briefly recalled. (1) The 
proper object of philosophical inquiry is the nature of real Being or Essence 
(Wesen) which is in some sense prior to and more ultimate than sensible 

° ‘ 9 ‘ b ‘ a, ° 
reality. “Wesen’ is not merely “Tatsache’, not merely the ‘this’, but the inner 
structure of universal properties of every ‘this’. (2) The true method of 
philosophical investigation is neither empirical or psychological, nor is it 
analytical nor yet transcendental in the Kantian sense. It proceeds by way 
of direct intuition of essential being (Wesenserschauung, Wesenschau) in 
and through the content of the actual, natural world which must for the 

° . ‘ 9 ‘ > ° 
purpose in hand be temporarily ‘excluded’ or ‘suspended’ (eingeklammert) — 

1 Not only in Germany. It is interesting to note its influence especially in countries ravaged by the 
war, e.g. France and Italy. I discount here, of course, the swarms of half-educated devotees of ‘existen- 
tialism’ as the latest philosophical fashion — those tea-party culture-mongers whose influence is as 
pernicious as their intelligence is poverty-stricken. 

8 As the term ‘existentialism’ is used today very loosely to cover a multitude of sins and virtues, I shall 
avoid it. That used by German thinkers (who also differ considerably among themselves), is ‘Existenz- 
philosophie’ which I shall render ‘Existenz-philosophy’, using ‘existentialist’ simply as adjective thereto 
for want of a more adequate alternative. 

Modern German representatives of this school are Karl Jaspers (now professor in Basle), Martin Hei- 
degger (Freiburg), Max Miiller (Freiburg), Peter Wust (formerly Miinster, d. 1940). Here should also be 
mentioned those of fundamentally Christian allegiance who have been interested in and influenced by 
Existenz-philosophy. Of these Peter Wust was one, and the most prominent now living is the Catholic 
philosopher and theologian Romano Guardini (Munich), one of the most influential thinkers in Germany 
today. He touches Existenz-philosophy perhaps through his interest in the problem of ‘Sein in Span- 


nung’ and his view that ‘Gegensitzlichkeit’ is fundamental ‘als Erscheinungsweise, Bauform, Wirk- 
struktur des Lebens’ (Der Gegensatz. Philosophie des Konkret-Lebendigen, 1925, pp. 244, 179). 
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Se 


though in no sense denied or devalued. (3) In this phenomenological process 
the self is to be thought of as passive rather than constitutive, apprehending 
and describing what is there rather than in any sense forming what is to 
become. It is thus clear that in at least two of these assumptions Husserl’s 
thought involves a rejection of much or most modern philosophy since 
Descartes, and a return to an attitude more akin to that of ancient Greece. 

If now we think again of the two chief German Existenz-philosophers of 
today, Jaspers and Heidegger, we find the above assumptions all echoed in 
their thought. 

Both are concerned to penetrate to the real Being (Sein) of things, alike 
of self and of objects, the opposition between which they seek, each in his 
own way, to overcome. Both also believe that ultimate Being in itself, and 
not merely sense-appearances, is In some way accessible to us. 

Both again would agree that Being is apprehended, if at all, not by reason 
but only through some direct, non-analytical, non-discursive, intuitional 
mode of awareness. 

Lastly, each would insist on the passive, waiting, discovering, accommo- 
dating part played by the self in the process of becoming aware of ‘Sein’. 
As this latter point leads directly to what is in fact the real fountain-head of 
Existenz-philosophy, we may dwell on it a little. For these thinkers the 
human self has a kind of being that is sui generis. 1, for example, not only 
‘am’, but am, as it were, projected into the world (Heidegger speaks of 
‘Geworfen-sein’), and into a world upon which I am utterly dependent. 
Further, I am aware of this (as, e.g. animals are not); and this ever-present 
awareness of total dependence and helplessness, this ‘insecuritas humana’ 
develops in me a mood of ‘dread’ (Angst) as of one perpetually threatened 
(the term “Gefahrdetsein’ is used). 

What, now, is the positive aspect of this negative conception? Heidegger 
seems to try to effect a reconciliation between the contingent and the ultimate 
by his doctrine of the self as ‘being there’ (da-sein) as the vehicle or vessel, 
as it were, through whose obedient co-operation ‘Sein’ can become realized 
as ‘Existenz’. He speaks of ‘Ek-sistenz’, a standing or going of the self out 
of itself to accept and articulate ‘das Sein’ — ‘Ek-sistenz bedeutet inhaltlich 
Hinausstehen in die Wahrheit des Seins.’? Or again, “das Stehen in der Licht- 
ung des Seins nenne ich die Ek-sistenz des Menschen’.* Elsewhere we read: 
‘nur insofern der Mensch, in die Wahrheit des Seins ek-sistierend, diesem 
gehdrt, Kannen aus dem Sein selbst die Zuweisungen derjenigen Weisungen 
kommen, die ftir den Menschen Gesetz und Regel werden miissen’.‘ 

Jaspers emphasizes the point differently but still more forcibly. He seems 


* See Peter Wust, Ungewissheit und Wagnis (4th edn., 1946). 
2 Uber den Humanismus (Frankfurt, 1949), p. 16. 

3 Op cit., p. 13. 

* Op: cit., p. 14. 
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more impressed with the fact that the self, because of its finiteness, is per- 
petually doomed to failure (Scheitern) in its attempts to grasp the Transcen- 
dent, which it consequently apprehends only as the ground of this failure. 
For him there is a definite and cardinally important type of situation in life 
(he calls these “Grenzsituationen’)' in which we experience this failure and, 
through it, dimly and inexpressibly, the Transcendent. Such, for example, 
are those moments of guilt or fear, accident or conflict in which we are 
radically shocked into awareness of our own finiteness, dependence and 
mortality by being confronted with an inexorable choice;* moments at 
which by a touch, as it were, of the Transcendent, our ‘Existenz’ is height- 
ened, our being is enriched. So we read: ‘die Grenzsituationen Tod, Zufall, 
Schuld und die Unzuverlissigkeit der Welt — zeigen mir das Scheitern’.’ 
And again: ‘Der Ursprung in den Grenzsituationen bringt den Grundantrieb, 
im Scheitern den Weg zum Sein zu gewinnen.’‘ 

If, now, we put the question, how, in relation to all this we are to under- 
stand the specific notion of “Existenz’ which is of central importance for 
these thinkers and, after all, gave their school its name, the answer seems to 
be somewhat as follows. We have in fact here to do with several notions 
and levels of Being of which Existenz is one, and we may try to clarify its 
nature by contrasting it with the others. 

(1) Sein in itself may be called the ultimate category of all that is, not 
further definable or analysable, all-including, and so transcending the sub- 
ject-object opposition. Of it Heidegger says: 

Doch das Sein — was ist das Sein: Es ist Es selbst. Dies zu erfahren und zu 
sagen, muss das kiinftige Denken lernen. Das ‘Sein’ — das ist nicht Gott und 
nicht ein Weltgrund. Das Sein ist weiter denn alles Seiende und ist gleich- 
wohl dem Menschen niher als jedes Seiende, sei dies ein Fels, ein Tier, ein 
Kunstwerk, eine Maschine, sei es ein Engel oder Gott. Das Sein ist das 
Nichste. Doch die Nahe bleibt dem Menschen am weitesten. Der Mensch 
halt sich zunichst immer schon und nur an das Seiende. Wenn aber das 
Denken das Seiende als das Seiende vorstellt, bezieht es sich zwar auf das 
Sein. Doch es denkt in Wahrheit stets nur das Seiende als solches und gerade 
nicht und nie das Sein als solches. Die Seinsfrage ist noch gar nicht das, was 
dieser verfangliche Titel bezeichnet: die Frage nach dem Sein.* 


Jaspers has a special term for this notion of Sein. He calls it das Umgreifende 
(‘the Enveloping’). Writing of the ‘Subjekt-Objekt-Spaltung’ he considers 
it evident ‘dass das Sein im Ganzen weder Objekt noch Subjekt sein kann, 


1 See Einfiihrung in die Philosophie (Ziirich, 1950), pp. 20-1. 

2 Note here the influence of Kierkegaard’s doctrine of ‘Enten— Eller’ (either—or) in his well-known 
work of that title. 

3 Einfiihrung in die Philosophie, p. 23. 

4 Tbid. 


5 Uber den Humanismus, pp. 19-20. 
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sondern das Umgreifende sein muss, das in dieser Spaltung zur Erscheinung 
kommt’.' 

(2) Actual living, finite being, that which every ‘this’ in the world qua ‘this’ 
possesses. Heidegger calls it “Vorhandenscin’. 

(3) Dasein. This is the specific mode of being that characterizes finite 
human individuality and distinguishes this from all else in the world that ‘is’, 
It is also the condition of the possibility of 

(4) Existenz. While ‘Sein’, “‘Vorhandensein’ and “Dasein’ in some sense 
themselves ‘are’, it would be truer to say of “Existenz’, not that it ‘is’, but 
that it ‘comes to be’. It is, as it were, a power which (a) is also specifi- 
cally human (unlike ‘Sein’ and “Vorhandensein’), (b) is present from birth, 
(c) comes to realization through contact of the self with ‘Sein’ by ‘Ek- 
sistenz (Heidegger) or in “Grenzsituationen’ (Jaspers), (d) is thus in a sense | 
the self in its self-transcending aspect. 

When we review in our minds the thought of the Existenz-philosophers, 
certain questions and comments will naturally occur to us. 

(1) Exactly what has been its positive achievement? We see what it 
forms a reaction against — against the view that we cannot in our thought 
get beyond appearances; against abstract and absolutist systems; against the 
destructive and dehumanizing results of a technical development that has 
landed us in two world disasters. But how much further does it actually 
bring us in the end? It has undoubtedly thrown subtle and valuable light 
on the nature of finite human individuality, both in its immanent, psycho- 
logical and in its self-transcending aspects. It has emphasized with a sug- 
gestiveness all its own the receptive yet free and dynamic nature of the human 
self as the unique tensional meeting-point of finite and infinite. It is an 
impressive plea against the separation of thought from life, reminding us 
that we may be made aware of ultimate issues in ways other than by our 
own philosophizing or of our own volition. Particularly interesting and 
suggestive, perhaps, are Jaspers’s notions of the “Grenzsituation’ and ‘das 
Umegreifende’. Yet we are not offered any real elucidation, either meta- 
physical or theological, of the all-important idea of ‘Sein’. And it is not 
clear that Heidegger’s doctrine of “Ek-sistenz’ ultimately tells us more than 
do in their several ways Plato’s **Epws, Augustine’s “cor inquietum’, Spinoza’s 
‘amor Dei intellectualis’, the Kantian “Vernunft’ which seeks “das Schlecht- 
hinunbedingte’, or the implications of Otto’s “das Numinose’. Again, we 
are told that reason cannot reach the real, and that a philosophy founded on 
reason and intellect inevitably leads to a “Vergessenheit des Seins’. Yet the 
directly intuitional method of a seemingly almost aesthetic nature that is 


1 Einfiihrung in die Philosophie, p. 30. A further passage may be quoted here: ‘Das Umgreifende ist das, 
was sich immer nur aukiindigt ... das aber nie Gegenstand wird (Existenzphilosophie, Berlin and Leipzig, 
1938, p. 14). 
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offered as alternative does not explain how we avoid the dangers of relativism 
and subjectivism that thus present themselves. 

(2) The impression is hard to avoid that the central problems with which 
the Existenz-philosophers are grappling are strictly not philosophical or 
psychological but religious problems — and, indeed, the expressions they use 
often have a strangely religious ring about them (one thinks of Heidegger's 
notion of “Ek-sistenz’ compared with the notion of “waiting upon God’ in 
whose service is freedom). Yet, though these thinkers use terms like “Gott 
and “Gottheit’, religious problems and the religious aspect of problems are 
strangely ignored, sometimes, one feels, almost deliberately so. Especially 
the great historical religions receive scant consideration — somewhat para- 
doxically, for the historical element is, as we have seen, essential to the 
nature and development of Existenz-philosophy. Yet the thought of Jaspers 
and Heidegger comes sometimes so close to religious, even to Christian, 
teaching, as to appear to steal the latter’s thunder without the incubus of its 
authority. This may be the thought in the minds of those philosophers who 
are also orthodox Christians and who, despite figures such as Romano 
Guardini in Germany and Gabriel Marcel in France, see in Existenz- 
philosophy a prime opponent of Christianity.’ 

This reflection on the relation of Existenz-philosophy to religious and 
theological issues may serve to lead to a concluding remark. Existenz- 
philosophy would seem today to stand at a parting of the ways, one of which 
must be followed if it is to be something more than a merely transitional 
stage. By forcing the religious problem into the forefront, it demands that 
a decision be taken. One way leads ultimately to the void — and man is 
confronted with material forces or with nothingness. The other leads to 
God envisaged in this form or that. And, indeed, we have before us the 
figures of Jean Paul Sartre, on the one hand, and of Karl Barth, on the other, 
whom Existenz-philosophy has helped along these two opposite roads. 
Materialism or nihilism, on the one hand, and some form of mysticism on 
the other — these seem the inevitable outcomes awaiting modern Existenz- 
philosophy. Yet neither can be called that new message for which we have 





been encouraged to look; and we are left with the feeling that something 
has gone wrong somewhere on the way. This feeling of dissatisfaction is | 


shared even by thinkers of ‘existentialist’ sympathies in latter-day Germany. 


Heidegger sowohl wie Jaspers haben es verschuldet, dass heute die ernste Proble- 
matik der Existenzphilosophie geradezu verschiittet worden ist. So ist es gekom- 
men, dass man die Existenzphilosophie iiberhaupt, die ein uraltes Problem 
darstellt seit den Tagen Platons und Augustins, heute als eine Modetorheit 
einschatzt, die wieder iiberwunden werden muss. Eben deshalb aber ist es 


1 See the passage quoted from Aloys Wenzl in Note 7, p. 283 above. It also helps to explain the exist- 
ence of ‘Christian Existenz-philosophers’ as such. 
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notwendig, dass wir diese Problematik in ihrer tiefen metaphysischen Bedeu- 
tung aufzurollen versuchen.* 


The religious dilemma is well put in the following words: 


was aber Jaspers klar erkennen lasst, ist die Alternative: Anerkennung eines 
Einbruchs des Transzendenten, der Ubernatur in die geschichtliche Welt, 
oder standiges Streben der suchenden Menschen nach dem Transzendenten, 
um standig zu scheitern.’ 


One has almost the feeling that Existenz-philosophy itself is in a “Grenz- 
. . 5 
situation . 


3 


The year 1950 saw the death of one of the most important German thinkers 
of the century, Nicolai Hartmann, since the last war professor in G6ttingen. 
Now that the influence of Neo-Kantianism (whether of the Marburg? or of 
the Windelband-Rickert school) has waned, that of Hartmann is probably 
the next strongest remaining in German thought. His philosophy may be 
described as a comprehensive ontology including a theory of values. In its 
essentially objectivist character his thought goes back to ancient Greece; 
but he has also learnt decisively from certain modern thinkers, notably (like 
the Existenz-philosophers) Husserl and, to a still greater degree, Max 
Scheler. 

He, too, represents a reaction against post-Kantian subjectivist tendencies, 
and he shares with the Existenz-philosophen two important beliefs. First, 
he also holds that philosophical thought is essentially directed towards and 
concerned with objects that are independent of the mind; that it is an 
investigation of the phenomena of experience that are real and in no sense 
illusory or subjectively constituted (as Kant thought), and through them, of 
spheres of being still more ultimate. Secondly, for him, too, human existence 
has a unique importance in its nature and function. And in general it might 
seem that these two schools of thought could supplement each other in 
important respects. Their representatives, however, tend rather to stress the 
differences. The ‘ontologists’ regard Existenz-philosophy as being too ex- 


. clusively concerned with the human mode of existence, especially with its 


incompleteness, instability and tension and with the anxiety and perpetual 
failures to which it is doomed; and as being too little conscious of that 
permanent structure of the world and of the eternal values and verities that 
alone lend human nature its dignity and function and give significance to 


* Peter Wust, Der Mensch und die Philosophie. Eine Einftihrung in die Existenzphilosophie (Regens- 
burg-Miinchen, 1947), pp. 17-18. See also in this connection Jakob Hommes: ‘Das Anliegen der Existen- 
tialphilosophse’ in Philosophisches Jahrbuch, Bd. 1x, Hett 2/3 (1950), pp. 175ff. 

2 Aloys Wenzl, Naturwissenschaft und Christentum (Munich, 1948), p. 76. 

3 At Marburg is still, however, Julius Ebbinghaus, whose name must be mentioned. 
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its incompleteness and failures. The Existenz-philosophers, on the other 
hand, criticize the ontologists for trammelling up the dynamic, developing 
human spirit in a strait waistcoat of ontological categories and transcendent, 
immutable values. 

Hartmann’s thought develops, one may perhaps say, around three central 
problems: (1) what are the basic forms or categories of Being and Existence 
discoverable in the world: (2) What is the nature of human existence: 
(3) What is the relation of Value to both?’ 

He holds that the world displays a hierarchy of types or levels of Being, 
each in turn presupposing, resting upon and taking up into itself the one 
below it. These “Seinsschichten’ are those of (a) “die Dinge und die physis- 
chen Prozesse’, (b) “das Lebendige’, (c) “das Seelische’, and (d) “das Geistige’. 
They are the proper fields of investigation respectively of the inorganic 
sciences, the biological sciences, psychology and its associated studies, and 
lastly ‘die cigentlichen Geisteswissenschaften’, such as “Geschichts-, Sprach., 
Literatur-, Kunst-, Rechtswissenschaften usw’. These ‘Seinsschichten’ 
must be carefully distinguished from the “Stufenordnung’ of actual entities — 
‘Ding, Pflanze, Tier, Mensch (Gemeinschaft, usw.)’; for, except in the case 
of the lowest of these grades there is no one-one correspondence. A plant, 
for instance, exemplifies the first two, an animal the first three and a human 
being all four Seinsschichten.* The Seinsschichten and their various sub- 
categories are not apprehended in any a priori, transcendental or deductive 
manner. They are arrived at by empirical analysis of the given world; and 
precisely for this reason are thought of as claiming for the world of reality 
no less objective validity than do Kant’s categories for the realm of know- 
ledge. They cannot themselves be directly apprehended any more than the 
Kantian categories can. The reason, however, is somewhat different, as 
Hartmann would not agree with Kant that the formal element in experience 
is contributed by the mind. The reason why we cannot be directly aware 
of the Seinsschichten or Seinskategorien as objects is because they are the 
ultimate structural forms of the world of objects, discoverable indeed in 
and through real experience, but with no real content of their own. 

The specific and unique significance of human existence consists in the 
fact that the human being is the mediator between the realm of Being (Sein) 
and that of Values (Werte), between what is and what ought to be. The 
realm of values persists unchangeably, but they can become realized and 
exercise a determining function in the world only through human co- 
operation. The capacity for ‘purposeful’ action enables man to intervene in 
and influence the course of natural events, and thus gives him his special 
dignity and freedom.” 


1 See his latest, short and very clear work, Newe Wege der Ontologie (Stuttgart, 1949). 
> Op. cit., pp. 33-4- 3 Ethik (1925), chaps. 19-21. 
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it must not, however, be thought that Hartmann is just another system- 
builder offering a complete and trustworthy inventory of the goods of the 
universe to those who will but listen. Even more emphatically perhaps than 
Kant does he insist that questions of a metaphyiscal nature are ultimately 
unanswerable. Philosophy consists for him essentially in ‘Problemstellung’ 
in which considerable exactitude in method and clarity in formulation of 
results can indeed be achieved. But the results are only approximate, and 
Reality jealously guards an impenetrable surd.’ 


4 

There remain to be considered various other thinkers and groups of 
importance. 

At Tiibingen is now Eduard Spranger, pupil of Dilthey and continuer of 
his tradition, with perhaps some influence from Rudolf Eucken. Building 
on Dilthey’s distinction between “Naturwissenschaft’ and “Geisteswissen- 
schaft’, he has been mainly interested in working out a philosophy of the 
‘cultural sciences’ in terms of a special method. Just as sense-perception of 
objects and events is the basic method by which the natural sciences proceed 
to their experiments and generalizations, so there is also a basic method 
proper to the “Geisteswissenschaften’. This Spranger terms ‘Verstehen’ (as 
distinct from “Wahrnehmen’), and it is the method whereby we apprehend, 
not any content of sense-experience, but those significant phenomena of 
cultural history which are the material for a systematic study thereof (com- 
pare, for example, J. S. Bach as an object of study for the biologist and the 
biographer respectively). Application of his method has led Spranger to 
formulate six fundamental “Lebensformen’ which he thinks underlie and 
predominantly characterize epochs and periods of the “objektiver Geist’ that 
we call human history. Spranger himself would perhaps be more correctly 
described as a ‘Lebensphilosoph’. But the problems dealt with by him were 
worked out also from the aspects of theory of knowledge and value by 
Wilhelm Windelband (d. 1915) and Heinrich Rickert (d. 1936), a develop- 
ment which formed the chief achievement of the Baden or south-west 
German school,? which has at the moment no representatives of note. 

Other pupils of Dilthey and strongly influenced by him are Theodor Litt 
(now professor at Bonn) who, however, is perhaps more interested than 
Spranger in the special problem of the relation of individual and community; 
and Georg Misch (now professor at Marburg). A pupil of Misch and editor 
of the complete works of Dilthey is Otto Friedrich Bollnow (now at Mainz). 

' Among thinkers who have been strongly influenced by Hartmann may be mentioned Hans Leisegang 
(Berlin, Free University, d. 1951), who, however, seeks to reconcile ontological with logical demands by 
showing that truth can be reached only where the logical principles employed are appropriate to the 


structure of the objects under investigation. 
* See Rickert’s Kulturwissenschaft und Naturwissenschaft, 6-7 ed. (Tiibingen, 1926). 
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Neo-Hegelianism seems to have little influence. Its most prominent 
representative, since Richard Kroner left Kiel for America in 1936, is pro- 
bably Hermann Glockner, professor at Giessen. Nor, I think, has the logistical 
positivism, so much in vogue in England at the moment, aroused any real 
interest in Germany; as representatives of this type of thought may be men- 
tioned Heinrich Scholz (Miinster) and Wilhelm Britzelmayr (Munich). 

At Munich Aloys Wenzl, by training also a mathematician and scientist, 
is principally concerned with the interrelations between the sciences, 
philosophy and religion, between the nature of the material processes and 
that of human action and freedom. 

Of importance are, of course, also the usual schools and tendencies of 
Catholic philosophy. Augustinian influence appears in the work of Johannes 
Hessen (Cologne) and the late Peter Wust. Of the Neo-scholastic schools 
the most important, the Neo-thomist, does not appear to be as widely 
represented in Germany as it is in France and Belgium; but the well-known 
name of the late philosopher and historian Martin Grabmann (d. 1949) must 
be mentioned here. 


Summing up, we may perhaps say of present philosophy in western 
Germany that it is beset by various hindrances of unforseeable effect — by 
the shock of the (still so recent) general collapse, by the death or departure 
of several eminent thinkers, by uncertainty as yet who is there to supply 
fresh impetus, by pre-occupation with problems not always of general 
philosophical significance. 


5 


In conclusion, a few words must be added about the situation in the 
eastern zone of Germany. This is not easy to do, and for a twofold reason — 
it is hard to get information, and still harder to get information free of bias 
in this or that direction. One has to rely on what one hears from reasonable 
people, on what one can conclude from a perusal of the lecture lists of 
eastern universities, and on sporadic articles. 

Last year there appeared in the periodical Der Monat' an article entitled 
‘Die Philosophie in der Ostzone’, which on the whole seemed to be fairly 
factual. That it was also anonymous is not without importance. It begins 
with a list of thirteen professors of philosophy (including such names as 
Spranger, Hartmann and Litt) who have since 1945 in fact left the eastern 
zone for other parts of Germany, not without difficulty. It then goes on to 


trace the increasingly rigid conditions under which teachers of this ticklish | 


subject have been obliged to do their work. Each was, for instance, required 


in 1948 to submit a treatise of at least a hundred typewritten sheets on the | 


1 June 1950 (2 Jahrgang, Heft 21). 
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subject ‘Meine Weltanschauung’. These treatises apparently proved not 
satisfactory, for later the teachers were made to complete in fullest detail 
a ‘Fragebogen’ (questionnaire — but with an ominous meaning of its own) 
containing fifteen questions, and having as its heading: ‘Grundfragen als 
Richtschnur bei der Abfassung einer Abhandlung iiber die Weltanschauung 
eines Philosophen.’ The article quotes this questionnaire in full; I give a 
few excerpts: 


Qu. 1. Anerkennt der Verfasser Engels’ grundlegende Einteilung der 
philosophischen Systeme in Materialismus and Idealismus, wobei 
Engels die Richtung Humes fiir eine mittlere zwischen beiden hin 
und her schwankende hilt, dieselbe als Agnostizismus beziechnet 
und den Kantianismus als eine Abart des Agnostizismus? 

. Wie behandelt der Verfasser das Problem der Weltsubstanz: 

4. Halt der Verfasser Engels’ Behauptung fiir richtig, dass die wirkliche 
Einheit der Welt in ihrer Materialitit besteht: Wenn nicht, wie ist 
sei Standpunkt in dieser Frage? 

11. Wie behandelt der Verfasser die sinnliche Erkenntnis: 

(a) Anerkennt der Verfasser, dass die Empfindung der Ursprung aller 
unserer Kenntnisse ist? . . . 

(d) Wie behandelt der Verfasser das Wahrnehmungsproblem: 

(e) Wie wird vom Verfasser das Vorstellungsproblem behandelt: 

12. Wie behandelt der Verfasser die logische Erkenntnis? [four subsidiary 
questions follow]. 

13. Wie behandelt der Verfasser das Wahrheitsproblem: 

(a) Anerkennt der Verfasser die Objektivitat der Wahrheit? [three 
further subsidiary questions]. 

14. Anerkennt der Verfasser eine objektive Gesetzmiassigkeit in der 
sozialhistorischen Entwicklung, wenn ja, wie behandelt er dann 
dieselbe, wenn nicht, wie erklirt er dann den historischen Prozess, 
welche Rolle in der Geschichte teilt er der Persénlichkeit zu: 

15. Wie behandelt der Verfasser das Problem der Freiheit und Not- 
wendigkeit? 


Ww 


The writer of the article goes on to point out that it is virtually impossible 
to answer this questionnaire without committing oneself philosophically — 
and so ideologically. The last paragraph of the article begins with the 
depressing words “die Philosophie ist hier am Aussterben’. 

A glance through the lecture lists of the universities in the eastern zone is, 
of course, also important. 

At Jena there is an outpost of phenomenology in the person of Paul 
Ferdinand Linke. 

The lecture lists have also other information of interest to offer. At 
Leipzig, for instance, we find a professor who is described as ‘mit der Komm. 
Wahrmehmung des Lehrstuhls fiir historischen und dialektischen Materialis- 
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mus betraut’ (I understand that ‘Komm.’ is an abbreviation for ‘Kommis- 
sarisch’.) There is no space, even if there were need, to pursue this subject | 
further here. “Veritatem dies aperit.’ 


Space prevents a bibliography, but attention must be drawn to the following: 
Philosophen-Lexikon; Handwérterbuch der Philosophie nach Personen, by Werner 
Ziegenfuss (unter Mitwirkung von Gertrud Jung), 2 vols.; De Gruyter, Berlin, 
1949. This important work was begun in 1912 by Rudolf Eisler (d. 1926) 
and continued in 1931 by Eugen Hauer up to Hegel; it then lapsed until the } br 
present author took it up and completed it. There are gaps and imperfections el 
in it, but it is the only work of reference of its kind and range. R 
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WOLFGANG BORCHERT 
BY E. W. Herp 


TuE collected works of Wolfgang Borchert were published in 1949 as a 
joint undertaking by the two publishing firms which had previously 
brought out individual works (Wolfgang Borchert: Das Gesamtwerk: mit 
einem biographischen Nachwort von Bernhard Meyer-Marwitz. Hamburg: 
Rowohlt Verlag und Verlag Hamburgische Bucherei. DM. 13). Nearly all 
his work was written between 1945 and 1947. In the early years of the war 
Borchert had been imprisoned for six months for indiscreet expression of 
his ‘staats- und parteifeindliche Gesinnung’, had been sent to the Eastern 
Front to be kept under supervision, and had served another prison sentence 
before the collapse of the Hitler regime. He died in hospital in Basle on 
November 2oth, 1947, after several years’ suffering, at the age of twenty-six. 

This volume contains his verse, prose writings, his play Draussen vor der 
Tiir and poems and prose articles which had not been published during his 
life-time. The biographical appreciation by his friend Meyer-Marwitz gives 
a valuable and moving picture of Borchert in his last years, and shows the 
essential unity of his character and his writings. Draussen vor der Tiir was 
not, as The Times Literary Supplement suggested, originally written for the 
radio, but it was first produced by the Hamburg radio, and was later broad- 
cast in an English version in the Third Programme. It was written with 
complete disregard for dramatic conventions, and was completed in eight 
days. The subject-matter possessed Borchert so completely that he had no 
time to consider problems of form: “est ist mehr als eine literarische Angele- 
genheit, in ihm verdichten sich die Stimmen von Millionen, von Toten und 
Lebenden, zur Anklage und Mahnung. Das Leid dieser Millionen wird 
Schrei. Das ist Borcherts Stiick — Schrei!’ He is expressing the anguish of all 
those who came home broken to a broken Germany. Its first performance 
on the Hamburg radio took place the day following Borchert’s death in 
Basle. The same anguished cry rings through most of the prose works, and 
for this reason they seem more powerful and more vital than the poems in 
which he chiefly gives expression to his love of Hamburg, but in rather formal 
frigid verse. 

The nature of the prose writings determines their style. It is as though 
Borchert were declaiming these highly-charged sentences, panting for 
breath, and afraid that he has little more time left to say all that he feels. 
The short, staccato sentences are at times reminiscent of Hemingway, and 
the cumulation of adjectives, verbs or nouns, recalls the style of the early 
German expressionism. He is very fond of alliteration, and although this is 
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sometimes jarring, it does on the whole tend to increase the impression of a 
heart-rending cry. Similarly his repetition acts as an insistent drum-beat 
accompanying his anguish. 

The poems, however, do not have this highly-charged atmosphere. Here 
he expresses his love for the great city, for Hamburg, in calmer, more 
measured tones. There is ‘Das graurotgriine Grossstadtlied’, and “Grossstadt’ 
in which the city appears as “Gottin’, ‘Hure’ and ‘Mutter’: the last stanza of 
‘In Hamburg’ shows how Borchert found beauty in all aspects of the city’s 
life, not only in the conventionally beautiful scenes: 


In Hamburg kann die Nacht 

nicht siisse Melodien summen 

mit Nachtigallenténen, 

sie weiss, dass uns das Lied der Schiffsirenen 
die aus dem Hafen stadtwarts brummen, 
genau so selig macht. 


In one of the prose pieces, “Gesprich tiber den Dachern’ the words ‘Und 
Dann diese Stadt!’ remind us of Grillparzer’s praise of Prague in ‘Ein 
Bruderzwist in Habsburg’ and betray the same sincerity and intensity of 
feeling. In ‘Billbrook’ Borchert takes us through the devastated quarters of 
the city, ‘die flache, tote Stadt ohne Trost, die keine Stadt mehr war, die 
nur noch Wiiste war, Ebene, Ode, Feld, Steinacker: Friedhof ohne Friede 
mit graugriinem Gras und einigen hundert erstaunt stehengebliebenen 
Schornsteinen als mageren, diister drohenden Leichenfingern’. There is no 
hatred or lust for revenge: but Borchert describes his ruined city from the 
inside, as a Hamburger, not as a reporter from the outside. 

Because he expresses the feelings of his generation, crushed and _be- 
wildered by the catastrophe, Borchert has been classed as a nihilist. In 
Draussen vor der Tiir indeed no consolation is offered to the returning 
Beckmann. His wife, his home, his former colonel, even the River Elbe, 
reject him, and God is a helpless old man, complaining that no one believes 
in him any more. The play ends with the despairing cry “Gibt denn Keiner, 
Keiner Antwort???” There is despair too in many of the war scenes, especially 


in the collection ‘An diesem Dienstag’, but behind the despair their is a love | 
of life and love for the ordinary man that makes it absurd to call Borchert | 
nihilist. In ‘Gesprich iiber den Dichern’ a man who has been railing against | 


the mockery of existence replies to a taunt that he should hang himself: 
‘Aufhingen? Ich? und aufhingen, mein Gott! Hast du nicht begriffen, nie 
begriffen, dass ich dieses Leben doch liebe? Mein Gott, und ich an die 
Laterne! Ausléffeln, aussaufen, auslecken, auskosten, ausquetschen will ich 
dieses herrliche heisse sinnlose tolle unverstandliche Leben!’ In the first prose- 
work in the book ‘Die Hundeblume’, the little yellow flower is a symbol of 
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life, and the enduring worth of life whatever the circumstances of the 
moment. This love of life even in the most crushing circumstances reappears 
in ‘Im Mai, im Mai schrie der Kuckuck’ and in the stylistically brilliant ‘Die 
lange lange Strasse lang’. Even though there is doubt and despair about the 
purpose of life, still life is good and is to be lived. The ordinary man is 
nowhere more sympathetically portrayed than in “Die Krahen fliegen abends 
nach Hause’ where the two homeless, penniless Hamburg men sit on the 
quayside ‘verloren in der Welt, angesichts der neuen Nacht klein und ver- 
zagt, aber furchtlos mit ihrer furchtbaren Schwarze vertraut’. It is this real 
sympathy with his fellow men which fitted Borchert to be the representative 
of his generation. The publication of his works, and especially the broadcast 
of Draussen vor der Tiir, immediately caused his generation to acclaim him 
as theirs. How deeply they felt what he expressed is witnessed by the letters 
quoted by Meyer-Marwitz in his appreciation. They all recognized them- 
selves as Borchert’s ‘Generation ohne Abschied’. He did not live long enough 
to be the guide that German youth is looking for, but his voice is undoubtedly 
that of his generation in their spiritual crisis after the war. 








HOFMANNSTHAL AS THE HERO OF A SWEDISH DRAMA 
y Ernst ALKER'’ 


Bertit MatMBerc’s play Die Excellenz is not a key to Hofmannsthal’s life. 
The drama deals with an imaginary Hofmannsthal, but with one who, 
thanks to the inner truth intrinsic in literature, seems to be very much alive. 

Herbert von Blankenau, Austrian poet and former Cabinet Minister — 
thus he is described in the dramatis personae — can be identified with Hof- 
mannsthal in his essential qualities, but his actual life runs a very different 
course. Hofmannsthal was not a minister, nor was he in Austria at the time 
of the Anschluss, so that the main connection between the two lies in their 
both being Austrian poets and in the fact that, mutatis mutandis, they both 
develop their outlook on life in the same way. 

It was not merely the hypothetical problem of how Hofmannsthal would 
have reacted to the events of 1938 which led the author to write this drama. 
The inspiration of the work was a problem which the march of contemporary 
events has rendered acute in our day; the problem of how a literary mind 
will react to force. What would be the reactions of a man who turns to 
Christianity and Catholicism, not out of an inner conviction, but because 
he sees the things of the spirit threatened by an outside force: Would such 
a man, in the face of evil, be able to renounce words for deeds? 


Bertil Malmberg is one of the most portant Swedish lyric poets of 


today. He has made some excellent translations of Hofmannsthal, Rilke 
and George and he has spent several years in Germany. He is not only 
conversant with the problems of German literature, but he also considers, 
in the light of his own experience, that Hofmannsthal may be endowed with 
the attributes of a Christian martyr. Malmberg himself has run the gamut 
of change from pure aestheticism to the point where he seeks a super- 
aesthetic philosophy. Fate did not call for the same decision from the 
founder of the Salzburger Grosses Welttheater as it does from Herbert von 
Blankenau. The latter has to decide whether a creed of words carries more 
weight than one finding its expression in deeds, and whether the sacrifice 
of the spirit is nobler than the sacrifice of the body. 

Malmberg’s play depends for its effect on its ability to convince us that 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal would, in the same circumstances, have acted in 


| 


| 


i 


the same way as Herbert von Blankenau. The relationship of the original | 


to the imaginary character is too close to allow of a dialectical differentiation | 


between the two, and it is of no consequence whether this was the author's 
intention or not. 
! Translated by Kenneth Northcott. 
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This unavoidable synthesis forces the reader to a conclusion which does 
not concern the drama alone, but concerns even more closely Hofmannsthal’s 
own later works. The boldness with which the problem is presented is 
characteristic of Malmberg’s radicalism and the spiritual development of his 
works, and it gives the work a special place within the framework of that 
type of literature which is concerned with the investigation of our con- 
temporary problems. 

On the day that the Germans enter Austria, Herbert von Blankenau, 
whose hatred of the Third Reich is equally reciprocated, decides to leave 
his homeland. His departure is made possible, in spite of the fact that the 
fronticr is closed, by Max Karbe, his daughter’s fiancé and a high-ranking 
member of the SS, who is able to produce the necessary papers. Karbe is 
at heart an honest and benevolent person, but he is consumed by belief in 
the Fiihrer, and his outlook is narrowed by the uniform he wears and by 
his own fanatical will to obey. He helps Blankenau, so that he himself may 
avoid the conflict arising out of his love for the poet’s daughter and the ideol- 
ogy that demands his enmity of her father. Karbe is aided in his plans by the 
fact that the Nazi hierarchy regards Blankenau’s escape as a lesser evil than 
his continued presence in Austria. Before leaving Blankenau signs, at the 
instance of his confessor Ignatius, a heated protest against the occupation of 
Austria. This protest is to appear in the final number of The Cross and 
Reality, a periodical published by Ignatius, and will serve to make a martyr 
of its publisher. 

Quiet reigns at Blankenau’s house on the occasion of his birthday, some 
weeks after March 13th. There are no telephone calls, no greetings and no 
reporters. Joseph, Blankenau’s old servant, former lackey to a Grand-Duke, 
observes all this, and in his capacity as the unbending protector of tradition 
he arranges for a display of flowers. One bouquet is delivered from the 
Emperor Otto, pretender to the throne of Austria, and the person who has 
remembered and dared to honour Austria’s greatest living poet. Blankenau’s 
whereabouts are unknown both to his daughter and to Joseph, in fact 
nothing has been heard of him since his departure. Karbe, alone, knows 
that, after leaving Austria, Blankenau crossed over into Czechoslovakia, 
only just in time, for the protest published by Ignatius would have brought 
immediate imprisonment in the concentration camp where Ignatius is now 
interned, guarded by Karbe. Inside the camp Karbe once more gives 
evidence of his fanatical wiil to obey, but he refuses to commit any atrocities 
unless they are expressly ordered by a higher authority. On the other hand 
he has announced his intention of carrying out any punishment meted out 
to Blankenau should the latter ever be arrested and imprisoned. This atti- 
tude estranges Karbe from Elisabeth, who although she respects Karbe’s 
belief in his cause, is still an ardent admirer of her father. In the midst of 
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this confusion of emotions, much to Karbe’s anger and to Elisabeth’s horror, 
Blankenau appears. While still in the train he had suddenly decided to give 
his papers and luggage to one of his fellow passengers and then to return 
himself to Vienna, where he has been in hiding over since. There are two 
reasons for this change of purpose, the first is Elisabeth’s mockery of him, 
which has shown through her protestations that she understands the motives 
of an aesthete. The second is the irony which Ignatius poured upon him, as 
well as the fact the latter stayed behind and took his fate into his own hands. 
Karbe has no option but to arrest him. 

The first scene of Act Three shows how Blankenau, who has been sub- 
jected to physical torture, shatters the thoughtless crudity and spiritual 
emptiness of a hospital orderly, by his irra « powers and by the intensity 
of his Christianity, made manifest by his complete readiness for self-sacrifice. 

The second scene is in the office of the camp commandant, Karbe, who is 
now seen reprimanding SS officers who have exceeded their orders in the 
mishandling of the internees, among them Ignatius. This scene begins with 
a fresh meeting between Elisabeth and Karbe. Elisabeth brings a sealed 
letter from the Gestapo, which will permit Blankenau to be released if 
certain conditions are fulfilled. Blankenau is ready to submit to all the con- 
ditions, even down to emigrating and signing a statement that he has been 
treated humanely in the concentration camp, but he will not withdraw the 
protest against the occupation of Austria. The letter contains disguised 
orders for Blankenau’s execution should he refuse to fulfil the conditions. 
Karbe refuses to carry out the sentence, and Elisabeth at the same time 
refuses to marry him, although Blankenau is prepared to use his death as the 
instrument of reconciliation between the two. This is the ultimate mani- 
festation of his Christianity, the readiness to lay down his life for another. 
In order to hasten the inevitable, Blankenau tries to escape, and is shot by 
one of the guards. Karbe, who is now a spiritual wreck, orders the gates to 
be opened and allows all the internees to escape. The wheel has turned full 
circle, Karbe, the one-time fanatical believer in the Fiihrer, has become a 
disbeliever, careless of his own life, while Blankenau, the cultural exponent 
of Christianity, in which he had but a weak belief, has sealed his Christian 
outlook by his death. 

The play was first performed privately in Stockholm in 1941 and 1942, 
and subsequently in public, where it received great acclaim. It is significant, 
however, that though a German translation has existed since 1945, there has 
been no performance in Germany. Malmberg’s play is the only one on the 
contemporary stage, with the exception of Zuckmavyer’s Des Tet ifels General, 
which raises the problems of our time so successfully into the realm of a 
work of art, whilst, at the same time, making the maximum use of real-life 
material. 
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Geist und Geschichte vom deutschen Humanismus bis zur Gegenwart. Band I. 


~ By Heinrich Ritter von Srbik. Miéinchen: Verlag F. Bruckmaann. 
= | Salzburg: Otter Miiller Verlag. 1950. 
| It would be difficult to overpraise the latest work of the doyen of Austrian 
historians. The highest compliment is to say that it ranks with Die Entstehung 
b des Historimus, the ripest achievement of the veteran Meinecke, to whom it is 
a appropriately dedicated. Srbik’s two masterpieces, the great biography of 
ral Metternich and the massive treatise Deutsche Einheit, both indispensable to the 
ity serious study of modern European history, revealed his capacity to unravel the 
ce. tangled skein of diplomacy and to describe the rise and fall of states. Now in 
sis his closing years he exhibits an equal mastery in the field of Geistesgeschichte. 
he His subject — the evolution of historiography in Germany — cried out for 
ith comprehensive and authoritative treatment; for Wegele’s useful volume in 
led the Bavarian Academy's Histories of the Sciences halts on the threshold of the 
if | nineteenth century, where Below 's thoughtful survey begins. 
~~ An introductory chapter explains the author's standpoint. Geistesgeschichte, 
sat properly understood, rejects the notion of a dividing line between state and 
en mind, action and thought, since the state embodies mind in its highest form. 


4 ‘My book professes a conditioned Historicism (Historismus) and rejects the 
ws relativity of values. By historicism’ I mean the fundamentally historical 





nis. conception of the various sciences, in combination with German idealism and 
me with the exact fact-finding of positivism.’ Historismus, an untranslatable word 
the popularized by Troeltsch and Meinecke, is perhaps best rendered by ‘the 
wni- historical approach’. The genetic conception emerged in the eighteenth 
her. century with Vico and Montesquieu, Turgot and Lessing, Herder and Burke. 
by | The final victory over the arid rationalism of Hume and Gibbon, Voltaire and 
sw | the Encyclopédie, with its prefabricated formulas, its chilly intellectuality and 
call | its limited imagination, was won with the aid of the Romantic Movement, 
wen which, beginning in the field of literature, quickly spread to the terri- 
tories of history and law. When to the idea of organic development was 
—_ added the science of Quellenkritik, historical writing as we know it today was 
tan | born. That the Second Renaissance, as it has been called, owes more to 
| Germany than to any other country is beyond question. No reader of this 
042, learned and inspiring work can fail to sense the author’s pride in the flowering 
ant, | of the noble science to which he has dedicated his life. 
~has | Though the Middle Ages produced such useful recorders of their own 
the | times as Otto of Freising and Matthew Paris, no real understanding of the 
eral. | pattern and processes of civilization was possible till the reign of Augustine 
af 2 was ended by the secularization of thought in the second half of the fifteenth 
life century and the opening years of the sixteenth. An excellent chapter on 
Italian and German Humanism emphasizes the difference between the two 
| countries. Chronologically speaking Italy was the cradle of historical science, 
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for the empiricism of Machiavelli and Guicciardini substituted raison d’état 
for the categories of theology. But while in Italy the atmospheric change was 
largely due to the rediscovery of Greece and Rome, the classical world meant 
little to Germany, where the scholars who surrounded the Emperor Maxi- 
milian found their inspiration in the Teutonic past. German Humanism was 
short-lived, and the Reformation inaugurated a century of confessional strife 
in which historians like Flacius and Baronius enlisted under the banner of the 
rival churches and fought for victory, not for truth. The temperature gradu- 
ally cooled during the seventeenth century, the age of erudition, of Ducange 
and Mabillon, of Conring and Leibnitz. Yet erudition w: is Not enou; gh, and 


it was not till the eighteenth century that the foundations of a critical approach. 


were laid. We may well feel gr ateful to Bayle, Voltaire and the Encyclopédie 
for clearing away a load of rubbish, but they did little to explain the innaien 
story of mankind. 

It is no surprise to find Srbik worshipping at the shrine of Herder, who is 
saluted as the great founder of German philosophy of history, the father of 
Historismus. He was also the father of the German Romantic Movement, for 
like Justus Méser in a more limited field, he taught his countrymen to look at 
the past with understanding and often admiring eyes. No other country 
produced a Herder, whose conception of the Folk Soul made Jakob Grimm, 
Eichhorn and Savigny possible, and prepared the way for Ranke, the master 
of us all. Germany became the Motherland of Historismus. ‘Its most essential 
feature was not the idea of development (which was already familiar) but the 
concept of individuality — of persons, states, nations, religions, cultures.’ The 
key to the interpretation of the past had been found, and it was the task of the 
next century to unlock the door. 

The first outstanding name in nineteenth-century historiography, not in 
Germany alone but in Europe, was Niebuhr, who is justly described as a great 
soul and a great mind. He was, in fact, greater than his writings, which are no 
longer read. But the hero of Srbik’s record of the four centuries of reflection 
and research is Ranke, to whom the longest chapter is devoted, and who 
receives the homage which he fully deserves. Though not a greater scholar 
than Mommsen, his only rival, he occupies a larger space in the annals of 
historiography, not only because his critical methods founded a school but 
because his subject-matter, Europe since the Middle Ages, was more extensive 
than the story of Republican and Imperial Rome. The author comments on 
his five chief works — the Popes, Germany in the Reformation Era, Prussia, 
England, France — and adds a penetrating analy sis of his ideology. Only those 
who have not read him can believe that Ranke was a colourless recorder of 
the rise and fall of states. That he had cool blood and a harmonious nature 1s 
true enough, and it was part of his strength. He possessed deep and un- 
changing convictions, but he kept their expression under control. In politics 
he was a moderate conservative, believing in the need of a strong executive, 
preferably a hereditary monarchy, but in no way a Hegelian idolizer of the 
state. In religion he was a Lutheran of the Schleiermacher school, at heart 
something of a mystic, though he never invoked Providence as a substitute 
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if for the search for causation. Srbik concludes his fine tribute to the Goethe of 
5) historical scholarship with the words: ‘When we read him we feel as if we are 
t standing on a lofty mountain, gazing out over the peaks and valleys, under 
3 the brilliant sky.’ 
CO To pass from Ranke to the Prussian school, which for almost half'a century 
- challenged his popularity and denounced his cool approach to the problems 
e and personages of German history, is to enter another world in which no 
» | reader will expect Srbik to feel at home. While recognizing the power, the 
re patriotism and the industry of Droysen, the founder of the school, and provid- 
id ing a useful analysis of his difficult little book Historik, he gently remarks that 
-h. ‘his work proved by no means an unmixed blessing, though he himself was a 
lie man of high moral principle and a strong personality’. If any reader is tempted 
ex to attribute this verdict to the fact that Srbik is an Austrian he may be re- 
assured. The author of Deutsche Einheit is exceptionaily impartial, and many 
is leading German and even Prussian scholars, Koser and Meinecke among them, 
of have criticized the Austrophobia of the now extinct Prussian school. Though 
or perhaps the most difficult pages to write in this volume were those on Treit- 
at schke, the last, greatest and most influential of the Hohenzollern trumpeters, 
ry the author emerges triumphantly from the ordeal. Of the many portraits 
m, which have been painted of his dynamic figure, whose lectures at Berlin the 
ter reviewer attended in his last semester in 1895, none is more satisfying than this 
‘ial blend of generous recognition of his incomparable gifts with measured con- 
the demnation of his colossal prejudices. That the most eloquent of German 
“he teachers, the best stylist, the most widely read of German historians, left no 
the disciples tells its own tale. Seen in broad perspective the story of the brief 
domination of the Prussian school belongs as much to politics as to Wissen- 
in chaft. Among all the convulsions of our modern world the scholar’s ideal 
‘eat remains: sine ira et studio. To this ideal Ranke came nearer than any other 
no | historian of the first rank. (G. P. Goocn) 
ion 
vho | 4 Middle High German Primer. By Joseph Wright, 4th ed. revised by 
lar M. O’C. Walshe. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 1951. 12s. 6d. 
1 of Middle High German Courtly Reader. By Martin Joos and F. R. Whitesell. 
pw University of Wisconsin Press. 1951. $3.25. 
on | This old and valued textbook was first published in 1888 when even our 
ssia, | ancient universities were all agog for the new and fascinating discoveries of 
hose German philology. It has since gone through two revisions and seven re- 
r of prints and was a recognized textbook in our universities. Mr. Walshe has 
re 1S i1ow subjected it to a complete revision and brought it into line with the more 
un- | sophisticated requirements of our present generation. In particular he has 
litics | severely pruned the philological details with which the earlier editions were 
tive, overweighted. Instead he has laid the emphasis on the relation of the medieval 
f the to the modern language rather than to its more primitive forms, has added 
art some much-needed notes on syntax and metrics, and increased the book’s 





jtute value as an introduction to medieval literature by the addition of 8oo lines 


—. 
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from Iwein, ofthe Grail procession from Parzival, and of the “Minnetrank’ 
from Gottfried’s Tristan. Syllabus makers will also welcome the increase in 
the number of Walther poems, though they may not necessarily agree with 
the substitution of one passage of the Nibelungenlied for another. There is a 
useful bibliography which would have been even more useful had it contained 
references to the invaluable Series of Medieval Texts published by Blackwell 
in Oxford. 

This same disdain of English (and French) medieval scholarship also mars 
the new American book which is further emphasized (though no doubt 
unwittingly) by the long and largely irrelevant section on the ‘History of 
Philology’; irrelevant, that is, except to the specialist, and this book is avowedly 
for the second-year student who has been through a course on the Nibelungen- 
lied. On the other hand the chapters on “Culture and Literature’ and “Theory 
of Reading’ are both excellent. There is no Romantic nationalistic nonsense 
here about ‘German depth of soul and natural spontaneity’; courtly culture 
is recognized for what it was: at best ‘an innocent pretence’, at worst ‘a sublime 
fraud’! And on the very first page the student is reminded that ‘literature is 
always a work of art, not of nature’, or, in modern parlance, a “Sprachkunst- 
werk’. And the whole of the ‘Theory of Reading’ is based on this principle 
and is in keeping with the best traditions of modern American literary criticism. 
Obviously Sperber’s semantic approach has had its influence in Wisconsin, 
and the lesson on pp. 282-4 is a model of its kind. The grammatical 
tables and very full vocabulary will be ample for the elucidation of the texts, 
which consist of suitable passages from Iwein, Tristan, Parzival and the chief 
Minnesingers. The price of the book in English money may prevent it being 
used freely in English courses, but it should be in every Seminar library. 

(L. A. WiLLoucHBy) 


Goethe's Poems. Selected by James Boyd. Oxford: Blackwell. 1946. 5s. 6d, 
Notes to Goethe’s Poems. Vol. 1 (1749-1786). Vol. II (1786-1832). By James 


Boyd. Oxford: Blackwell. 1944 and 1949. 7s. 6d. 


In selecting, from the immense wealth of material available, the poems for 
inclusion in his anthology of Goethe's verse, Professor Boyd pursued a double 
aim: the inclusion of as many of Goethe’s best lyrics as possible, and the 
inclusion of others calculated to throw light upon Goethe himself and the 
range of his lyric talent. The two volumes of commentary have a similar 
dual purpose: to clarify the individual poems, and to give an insight into 
Goethe’s work as a whole. 

The commentaries take the form of short introductory surveys, providing 
a sufficient body of relevant fact to enable the student to form a just opinion 
of his own. Alternative interpretations are given when necessary and other 
commentators are quoted when they deserve quotation, but where conflicting 
opinion abounds, the editor prefers to give his own verdict as a basis of discus- 
sion, rather than obscure the issue further by citing other points of view. 

Sufficient biographical material is given for the poems to be seen in the 
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perspective of the period to which they belong; variants are given when they 
illuminate the evolution of a poem, and while no attempt has been made to 
supplant the dictionary, the linguistic difficulties receive due attention. In 
the provision of explanatory material, Professor Boyd has ‘preferred to err on 
the side of generosity’, a policy justified by the fact that the selection of later 
poems includes many which require for their understanding sources of in- 
formation often not available to the non-specialist. These three volumes re- 
present both a valuable contribution to Goethe scholarship and a service of 
immediate practical value to the student. They should do much to promote 
a true understanding of Goethe. (C. P. Maerit) 


Carl Spittelers Lyrik. By Werner Stauffacher. Ziirich: Artemis-Verlag 
1950. pp. 262. S. frs. 8.50 (kart.). 


Carl Spitteler is little known outside his native country, Switzerland, due in 
part at least to the difficulty the literary historian has of fitting his strange, 
unique poetry into the normal classifications. The three volumes of lyrical 
poetry which he published are certainly unusual, but compared with his 
larger works they receive less attention than they ought. Werner Stauffacher 
has now provided what appears to be the first major study of Spitteler’s 
lyrical output that will assist scholars to make a fairer assessment of its place 
in his development as a poet as well in the wider context of literary history. 
The book is divided into three sections: in the first, Werden, the poet’s own 
comments on the lyric as a genre are collected together and examined, and we 
learn how through practising the art Spitteler came finally to appreciate more 
fully its value; in the second, Schaffen, the author shows, with the help of the 
manuscript material which was at his disposal, the extent to which the writing 
of the poems was intended to benefit the production of the epics; in the final 
section, Leistung, the author argues that these ‘lyrics’ also have a value in 
themselves. This book is meant to be a contribution to the psychology of 
artistic creation, but the author makes no exaggerated claims which he cannot 
substantiate. The serious student will find this a worthwhile study of Spitte- 
ler’s lyrical poetry. (W. I. Lucas) 


The Prospector, being the Life and Times of Rudolf Erich Raspe (1737-1794). 
By John Carswell. London: The Cresset Press. 1950. pp. 277. 21s. 


The only sizable work on Raspe to precede this study is R. Hallo’s Raspe. 
Ein Wegbereiter von deutscher Art und Kunst, Stuttgart, 1934, from the title of 
which it is at once clear that Hallo sees in Raspe mainly a literary figure, and a 
portent of the Romantic movement in Germany. He has little to say about 
Raspe’s eighteen years of exile in the British Isles. Mr. Carswell’s book makes 
good this omission and thus enjoys the double distinction of being not only 
the first substantial work about Raspe in English, but also the first attempt to 
sum up his life as a whole. 
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Raspe was born in Hanover in 1737. His writings on both scientific and 
literary subjects won him honorary membership of the Royal Society in 
London, and at the age of thirty he held an enviable position as Inspector of 
the Landgrave’s collection of antiquities at Kassel. When his thefts from this 
collection were discovered, he fled to England, where he was expelled from the 
Royal Society, but succeeded in making a name for himself as a writer and 
mining expert. He remained in the British Isles until his death. The diverse 
scenes against which this untrustworthy and untrusted man played his many 
parts « call for a careful account of the temper of the times, and Mr. Carsw ell 
gives full details of Raspe’s Germany, England and Scotland. He sees the 
historical interest of Raspe’s career to lie in the fact that his life points to some- 
thing beyond itself, to the relation between the industrial and the Romantic 
revolutions. With his feet firmly planted in both the industrial and the 
artistic camps, Raspe enables us to study this relationship within the limits of 
a single human mind. 

It is as the author of the fantastic Baron Munchausen’s Travels that Raspe is 
known in this country, if at all, and Mr. Carswell admits that it was this work 
that originally focused his interest upon Raspe. However, he shows con- 
clusively that Raspe’s adventures corresponded to a much larger historical 
pattern, and consequently he devotes only one of nineteen chapters to an 
acute analysis of this, the most famous of all Raspe’s works. Professor W. 
Rose, in his Men, Myths and Movements in German Literature, points out that 
Baron Munchausen’s Travels owes much to some anonymous anecdotes pub- 
lished in a German periodical in 1781. Mr. Carswell, without referring to 
Rose’s book, which is not included in his valuable bibliography, gives evidence 
which suggests that Raspe himself was the author of these anecdotes. In any 
case, wherever the credit for the anecdotes may lie, the credit for creating the 
Baron as a literary figure belongs to Raspe’s English style. A man who could 
write such a best-seller in a language not his own is surely worthy of the care- 
ful study Mr. Carswell has devoted to him. (G. A. We Ls) 


Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung. Nach ihren Epochen dargestellt. By Hermann 
Schneider. Bonn: Athenium-Verlag. Band]. 1949. pp 347. Band IL. 
1950. pp. 776. Together DM 32. 

The author outlines in his introduction the principles on which his history of 
German literature is based. Since ‘die Literaturgeschichte ist das Literaturge- 
richt’, only those works which have competed successfully in the struggle for 
existence deserve a place in it; the levelling tendency of “Geistesgeschichte’ is 
condemned and a plea made for a return to qualitative judgment. Professor 
Schneider regards the whole corpus of German literature as a natural growth, 
subject to change, decay and reflorescence; it is the critic’s task to detect what 
is new in a work or period, and having done so to detect the older tradition 
to which the ‘New’, in opposition to what immediately precedes it, appeals. 
This preoccupation with the ‘New’ determines the form of Professor 
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Schneider's history. He discards classifications drawn from ‘Kulturge- 
schichte’, such as ‘Renaissance’ or ‘Aufklarung’, asserting that poetry has its 
own epochs, independent of historical forces. He detects two outstanding 
poetic epochs in German literature which, taken together, form “das grosse 
elementare Ereignis der deutschen Dichtungsgeschichte, denen sich jedes 
andere unterzuordnen hat’; they occurred around 1200 and 1800, are inexplic- 
able in rational terms and are called ‘mittelalterliche Klassik’ and ‘neuzeitliche 
Klassik’ respectively. Twelve epochs in all are discerned, of which eight are 
dealt with in the first volume, which takes us to the mid-eighteenth century. 
The second volume deals with the various stages of the ‘zweite Klassik’ and 
ends with a chapter on the beginnings of the twelfth epoch, set towards the 
end of the nineteenth century. 

The innovations which we are led to expect from Professor Schneider's 
introductory manifesto reveal themselves, on inspection of the history itself, 
as chiefly formal; they apply to the arrangement rather than to the treatment 
of the material. This is, in fact, eclectic and uses all varieties of approach, 
including that of ‘Geistesgeschichte’. One had hoped for a ruthless excision 
of all those nonentities canonized by literary convention but Professor Schnei- 
der has found it necessary to include all the accepted names. As a result, 
space not permitting a detailed judgment to be made, his criticism sometimes 
resembles a verbal framework, in which the name of a writer and the titles 
of his works are conveniently displayed. Moreover, his implied definition of 
a great work as one which has been a powerful force in the ‘Geschichte des 
deutschen Geistes’ has a strangely old-fashioned ring and our faith in his 
qualitative judgment is shaken by the erratic emphasis displayed in the second 
volume; the scant reference to Biichner comes oddly from a critic preoccupied 
with the emergence of ‘the New’. 

The great virtues of this monumental history lie in directions other than 
those indicated in the Introduction. They derive from Professor Schneider's 
vigorous grasp of the continuity of tradition in German literature and of the 
interconnections between its various epochs. The striking parallels which he 
draws between medieval and modern periods have the effect of displaying the 
works which he discusses in a refreshingly new light. His learning is encyclo- 
paedic but he also has the ability to stand back and see the implications of 
what he knows, to pass sober judgment upon it, and to express it in concrete 
and unambiguous terms. 

The appendices to the second volume are in themselves a valuable hand- 
book for the student of German literature. They give biographical informa- 
tion on authors, arranged alphabetically, together with the dates of their chief 
works. They include a chronological table of the chief events in German 
literary history, and two bibliographies: the first, of general works on all 
aspects of German literature; the second, of monographs, texts and editions, 
arranged in connection with the chapters of the history. (C. P. Maciit) 








LETTER FROM GERMANY 


The Landtag Elections in Niedersachsen 

It was about five years after the end of the First World War that the 
National-Socialist party began to show signs of activity. We may hope that 
history is not about to repeat itself. That groups of right-radical sym- 
pathizers have been in existence in the north of Germany has been known for 
some time. These seem now to have crystallized in the ‘Sozialistische 
Reichspartei’ (SRP) led by Ernst Remer and Fritz Dorls. At the recent 
Landtag elections in Niedersachsen this party gained 366,790 votes (II per 
cent of the total cast), and will have 16 seats (out of 158) in the new Landtag. 
‘Da marschieren sie wieder, die alten Kimpfer’ is the heading of a recent 
article in which the Siiddeutsche Zeitung (Munich) made no bones about 
saying what it thought on the matter. In the north, where these things are 
happening, Die Zeit (Hamburg’s excellent Wochenschrift) had about the 
same time a hardly less unambiguous item in which a reporter gave his 
impressions of the nature, aims and prospects of this new party. In my Letter 
of a year ago (April 1950), after mentioning the sporadic revival of national- 
ist feeling here, | wrote: ‘Extremes tend notoriously to meet; and perhaps 
the subtlest and deepest danger of all is that extreme left and extreme right 
in many points preach with the same voice and exploit the same feelings. 
Now the particular flavour of this new party appears to lie precisely in its 
‘left-right’ character. 


The “Three Germanies’ Again 

Following up the first section of my last letter | may add further details of 
interest. 

In the recent Niedersachsen elections above mentioned the refugee and 
expellee party BHE (Block der Heimatvertriebenen und Entrechteten) 
secured 14.9 per cent of the total votes cast and will have twenty-one seats 
in the new Landtag. 

In the ‘Haus der Kunst’ in Munich is at the moment on view an exhibition 
entitled ‘Deutsche Heimat im Osten’ which, it is stated in the official bro- 
chure, ‘in Berlin und Diisseldorf weit tiber 100,000 Besucher zihlte’. | 
quote further from the brochure: 


Mit den Mitteln moderner Ausstellungstechnik werden Land und Leute, 
Geschichte und Kultur, Kunst und Schrifttum, Landwirtschaft und Industrie 
der deutschen Gebiete dstlich der Oder-Neisse-Linie dargestellt. 

So dokumentiert die Ausstellung den historischen wie den moralischen 
Anspruch des deutschen Volkes auf seine Ostgebiete und die unabdingbaren 
Rechte der Sudetendeutschen. . . . 
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In riesigen Standfotos, in Wappen und Fahnen werden Land und Leute 
lebendig. Landwirtschaft, Industrie und Handwerk werden in ihrer ost- 
westlichen Verflochtenheit allen Besuchern ergreifend klar. Zugleich fiihren 
Tépfer, Weber, Handschuhmacher, Glasblaser und Bernsteinschleifer ihre 
handwerkliche Kunst taglich vor. 

Eine besondere Abteilung zeigt den heutigen Zustand der Sowjetzone im 
Zeichen der Bolschewisierung. . . . 

Ein Filmraum mit wechselndem Programm ost-deutscher Kulturfilme, eine 
Bibliothek mit wertvollen Nachschlagwerken zur Benutzung und eine 
Buchhandlung runden die Ausstellung auf das gliicklichste ab. 

So wird nicht nur der Vertricbene ein Wiedersehen mit der alten Heimat 
finden kénnen. Auch der Bayer, jeder Deutsche aus Siid und West und Nord 
wird klar erkennen, dass der deutsche Osten ein unverlierbarer Bestandteil 
Deutschlands ist... . 


Churches of the South 


Before the recent war there were in several parts of Germany important 
and interesting groups of churches representing each one style and period. | 
think principally of the Romanesque churches of old Cologne and the 
Rhineland, of the brick-gothic churches of the northern coastal districts and 
of the baroque and rococo churches of Bavaria and southern Wiirtemberg. 
Of these only the southern group has escaped widespread and severe damage. 
In Cologne the churches have been damaged and destroyed with a shocking 
thoroughness — I inspected them all in detail early in 1946 — though some of 
the other great Rhineland churches have escaped rather more lightly (Mainz, 
Worms) or altogether (Speyer, Maria Laach, Schwarzrheindorf). Of the 
northern brick-gothic group the churches of Liibeck, Wismar, Rostock, 
Prenzlau, Neubrandenburg (to say nothing of Danzig and others in the east) 
have suffered severely. All the more grateful is one that here in the south, 
though we bewail the fate of lovely Wiirzburg, the vast majority of the 
dazzling late seventeenth- and eighteenth-century churches, lying as they 
mainly do away from the ‘beaten’ track, have been preserved. 

Thus they still stand to greet and enthral us— from Peter Thumb’s 
exquisite “Wallfahrtskirche’ at Birnau on the northern shore of the Lake of 
Constance, to the immense and majestic abbey church of Weingarten a 
little further eastwards (Kaspar Mosbrugger and others); the group associated 
with the name of the great court archite ‘ct Johann Michael Fischer at Diessen 
(on the Ammersee), Berg-am-Laim (on the outskirts of Munich), Rott on 
the Inn, Zwiefalten in the upper Danube valley and, most splendid of all, 
Ottobeuren; the Zimmermann brothers’ fairy-like Wieskirche west of 
Oberammergau; the churches by Egid Quirin and Cosmas Damian Asam at 
Weltenburg (upstream from Regensburg) and Munich (St. Johann Nepo- 
muck); Viscardi’s churches at Freising and Fiirstenfeldbriick, both hard by 
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Munich; Balthasar Neumann’s last church at Neresheim, near Nordlingen — 
and many more. And within them the fantastic and beautiful altars of 
Straub; the roof paintings of Johann Baptist Zimmermann, Hans Egon 
Asam (the elder, father of the brothers Asam) and Martin Knoller; the 
plaster work of Cuvilli¢s or the Wessobrunner school; the statuary of Ignaz 
Giinther. 


In the south, too, is the well-known trio of beautiful medieval towns 
Rothenburg, Dinkelsbiihl and Nérdlingen. Rothenburg has suffered not a 
little, Dinkelsbiihl is untouched, Nordlingen had some bombs, most of which 
fell on and around the station, except two, one of which entered the great 
church with mercifully little effect. I am writing these lines in Nérdlingen. 
It is an old custom in the town that, when someone has died, a chorale is 
played in the evening by the “Posaunenchor’ from the top of the lofty church 
tower, four times, to the four quarters of the compass. They are playing as | 
write — solemn tones from the still evening sky; it is a well-known hymn: 

Wo findet die Seele die Heimat, die Ruhe: 
Wer deckt sie mit schiitzenden Fittichen zu: 
Ach! bietet dic Welt keine Freistatt Dir an 
Wo Siinde nicht herrschen, nicht anfechten kann. 
Nein, nein, nein, nein! Hier ist sie nicht, 
Die Heimat der Seele ist d’roben im Licht. 
Munich, vill.v.$1 JoHN Bourke 


The Vindication of Lessing 
One of the most pleasing and lasting memories of a recent visit to Germany 
is a brilliant performance of Nathan der Weise by the Hessisches Landestheater 
in Wiesbaden. It provided much more cogent evidence of the re-orientation 
of the German spirit than the numerous officially inspired protestations which 
have appeared so freely since 1945, and may serve as a reassuring reminder 
that the old slogans so disturbingly raised by the Neo-Nazis of Lower 
Saxony have not yet captured German public opinion as a whole. The 
middle class German audience (for the occupying forces were conspicuous 
by their absence) listened reverently to Lessing’s supreme message of racial 
tolerance and accepted as self-evident his equation of Jew and Christian and 
Mussulman: 
Wohl uns! Denn was 
Mich Euch zum Christen macht, das macht Euch mir 
Zum Juden! 


How wide of the mark is the common judgment of the text books that, 
sublime as is the message of Nathan, as a stage play it is vain and ineffectual! 
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That its plot is artificial and its iambics lame and ponderous! Did any of those 
critics, one wonders, ever see it produced by a first-class company and hear it 
spoken by real word artists? For, in practice, there was not a dull moment, 
and the audience sat spell-bound for three hours with but one brief interval, 
only to gasp with excited enjoyment as some telling epigram or tense 
situation brought home the theatrical effectiveness of the play. It was not for 
nothing that Nathan der W eise was the culmination of Lessing’s long contact 
with the stage, and he has used every device of stage- and speech-craft known 
to the experienced producer. The very simplicity of the décor gave it the 
stamp of classicism from the moment the curtain rose: a neutral centre set, 
‘Ein Platz mit Palmen’, jutting out into the proscenium, flanked on each side 
by a small chamber representing Nathan’s house to the left and the Sultan’s 

pal: ace to the right, a masterpiece of restraint and symmetry which brought 
sae to perfection the classical proportions of the play. And how Lessing’s 
language scintillated with wit and yet was charged with feeling, how well the 
dialectics of the theme were brought out in the parry and thrust of the 
dialogue, how the emotions were stirred by the lofty rhetoric and epic 
erandeur of the parable of the rings, how, when Cornelian pathos threatened, 
the tension was deftly relieved by Shakespearian humour! How skilfully 
the language alternate d between the rhythms of heightened speech and lowly 
conversation, and — anticipating T. S$. Eliot — how the uninsistent verse 
provided the coherence which is the mark of the poetic drama and matched 
sublime humanism with down-to-earth realism. The characters puppets 
and types indeed! Can the critics have pondered the warmth of Nathan’s 
relations to Recha, his loving yet critical analysis of her Schwarmerei, or 
considered the affectionately garrulous, carping narrow-mindedness of Daja, 
the lovable naivety of the Klosterbruder, the fanatic sinister purposiveness 
of the Patriarch, the exuberant bonhomie of Al-Hafi, the stern dignity of 
Saladin, the womanly devotion and loving-kindness of Sittah, above all the 
soldicr-like rigidity, hot temper, impressionable goodness of the Tempelherr, 
a younger, more egotistical, more susceptible Tellheim who must learn 
the hard way that human relationships are of more account in the sight of 
God and man than private and selfish passion. One and all are alive with the 
breath of life which their generous and wise creator has instilled into them. 
Not a play for the stage! The thundering applause of an audience potentially 
inimical to its theme was proof enough of the contrary. 


L. A. WILLOUGHBY 
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